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1 , 1 AT TT . 
THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
ania 
Tue union of all the royal families ot 
royal class, or caste, is one of the most remarkable 
snodern history. Royalty has realized already the cherished dream | 
f poets, of the alliance of nations and the brotherhood of man- | 
kind. The sovereigns of the civilized world have ceased to belong 
to any particular nation, race, or tribe. They are all brothers and 
sisters; they address each other “ Monsieur mon frére,” regard- 
less of rank and dignity; and they acknowledge all within the 
sacred circle to be ebenbiirtig, or equal by right of birth. That they 
should exclusively marry within their own family circle ; acknow- 
ledge no other matrimonial alliances than these to be “legitimate,” 
nd stigmatize the rest, however lawful according to the law of 
the land, as ‘* morganatic,” is but the natural consequence of the 
system of caste so produced. From the philanthropic and philo- 
sophic point of view, this system appears very unlovely, barbaric, 
and, as some would say, devoid of ** progress;” practically, how- 
ever, it has undeniably its great advantages. To compare loss and 
gain, as well as to analyze the present position of royalty, the 
following essay may serve. There are at this moment forty inde- 
pendent sovereigns in Europe, including the Sultan, but exclud- 
ing the Pope; and of these forty members of the royal family no 
less than thirty-four are German either by birth or origin, and 
three more are semi-Teutonic by relationship. This is a striking 
fact, and may possibly have some influence on the future history 
of the Old World, which has adopted, by almost universal coa- 
currence of opinions, the monarchical as the best, because freest 
and most elastic form of government. 
Passing in review the forty crowned heads of Europe 
equal in rank and birth, according to princely law and etiquette 
—the only possible order, the alphabetical, gives the first rank to 


reat 


Europe into one g 
facts in | 





AUSTRIA. 

The Empire of Austria is an extraordinary instance of the 
process of state formation which has going on in 
Europe since the Middle Ages. The not an 
organic coalescence, effected by the mutual attraction of kindred 
tribes and nationalities; but the only centripetal force ex- 
ercised was thatof a single ruling family, around which the 
most adverse elements in race, language, and religion, were 
made to group themselves, exactly in the same way as private 
property is gathered in ordinary life. The foundation of the 
empire was laid by Charlemagne, who, after many 
against the Magyar invaders, established his rule all along the 
Danube, as far as the river Raab. At the breaking up of the 
imperial authority, the dukes of Bavaria took possession of 
Ostirrichi, the Realm of the East ; but unable to hold it against 
the impetuous Hungarians, made it over to the princely Baben- 
berg family, from which it came to the kings of Bohemia 
Austria was ruled by Ottokar II. of Bohemia, when Rudolf 
of Hapsburg chosen emperor of Germany, in 1273. 
A poor count, with no other possessions but an old castle 


been 


formation was 


victories 


was 


and a few acres of ground in Switzerland, he was elevated 
to the throne 
ness. 


chiefly on account of his supposed weak- 


True to the principle which had guided his election, 


Rudolf did not interfere with the ‘princes engaged in parcelling | 


out the Germanic empire into small sovereignties; but, imitating 


foundation of a kingdom for his own family. Ottokar of Bohemia 
refusing to do homage to the emperor, he was attacked by 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, and, conquered in two battles, lost 1 
as well as life. 


his crown 
Rudolf then took possession of the duchy of 
Austria, as well as of Styria and Carinthia—a territory of about 
25,000 square miles, which thus became the nucleus of the 
Austrian empire. The growth was fostered at the 
ment much more through gold than any other 
desceadants of Rudolf, a thrifty race, accumulated vast treastre, | 
Albert IIL. | 


great 
commence- 


means. 


, } hie) . . , 3: . 
with which they purchased land in all directions. 


Ty a . 
| bought the Tyrol from Margaret 


them, he went to the eastern frontier of the realm, there to lay the | Austria embraced 234,684 square miles, and in 1801 it had risen 


| of the Hapsburg-Lorraine family has once more been reduced to 


The | 


Maultasch for a life-rent o1 
6,000 marks of gold; and for an additional 116,000 golden florins 
the same princess renounced her claims on Bavaria. In 1365, 
Leopold III. bought the territory of Feldkirch for 40,000 florins, 
m after the fl of Brisgau, in Suabia, was 
purchased from the Counts of Fiirstenberg for 
The successor of Leopold acquired part of Carniola and the 
Windisch-Mark from the heirs of the last Count 


70,000 florins; and his successor got possession of the impor- 


and so urishing province 


55,000 florins. 


of Gérz for 
tant city of Trieste, by the skilful expenditure of alarge sum of 
few 
Hungary and Venice. 

Upper and Lower Suabia had been pledged to Austria for 40,000 
florins by Kaiser Wenceslas, and money being always scarce in 
province had to be redeemed by the 


money and a troops, in 1382, during the war between 


Previously, the two governments of 


the imperial exchequ r, ue 
grant of various principalities on the Upper Danube. 

The territory of the Hapsburg family—split at first into nu- 
however, came to be gradually united 


merous branches, which 




































into one—had now grown to the size of a kingdom, and to en- 
large this still further the members entered into a series of 
speculative matrimonial alliances. Ferdinand I., by his mar- 
riage with Anna, sister of Louis IT., who was killed in the battle 
of Mohacs, acquired the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, with 
Ferdinand 


the appendages of Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia. 
was crowned King of Hungary, November 5, 1527, and though 
an opposing party of Magyars refused to acknowledge him, and 
even called in the aid of the Turks, the new monarch maintained 
his position, by buying off the warlike Sultan with an annuity 
of 30,000 ducats. This immense addition to the power of the 
house of Hapsburg was preceded by two other matrimonial alli- 
ances, leading to a still more gigantic increase of territory. In 
1477, Maximilian I. espoused the heiress of the Netherlands, 
Maria of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold ; and he after- 
wards married his son to Joanna of Spain, who brought in her 
lap the crowns of Aragon and Castile, together with the empire 
of the New World. The offspring of the latter union was the famous 
Emperor Charles V., in whom culminated the power of the Haps- 
burg family. Charles V., at the age of six, inherited the Nether- 
ruler of 





lands and the Franche-Comté; at sixteen he became 
Spain and the Indies, with the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily as 
appendages; and at nineteen he was crowned emperor of Ger- 
Rome. During his reign the house of 
a tract of country in Europe 
over 360,230 square miles. All this had been acquired in less 
| than two centuries and a half: from the year 1273, when Count 
Rudolf left his lonely castle in Switzerland, to the accession of 
Charles V., in 1519. 
Charles V., aiming at universal empire, was doomed to failure, 


: ' 
| and from this period began the decline of the power of Hapsburg. 


many and king of 


Hapsburg possessed extending 


rhe war of the Spanish succession and subsequent events reduced 
| the possessions of the family to nearly one-half the former size, 
j and they amounted iu 1708 to only 191,621 square miles. With 
| the death of Charles VI., October 20, 1740, the direct line of 
Rudolf von Hapsburg came to an end; and for some years after 
it seemed as if the whole mighty empire was falling to pieces. 
However, the danger passed after a while, and the new monarchs 
of the house of Hapsburg: Lorraine even succeeded in increasing 
the boundaries of their possessions to some extent. In 1780 
to 253,100. In the two treaties of Pressburg and of Vienna, 
1805 and 1809, Napoleon reduced Austria to a second-rate power, 
but the great Congress of 1815 restored the former limits of the 
empire. After the recent loss of Lombardy, in 1859, the heritage 


241,000 square miles; or 12,000 square miles—the size of Belgium 





—less than it was at the beginning of the century. 
[The two last sovereigns of Austria were notoriously of weak 
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1d; but the present emperor, Francis Joseph L, seems to be 














extraordinary, at least with average intel- 


, if not with 
















































































lectual capacity. His mother, Archduchess Sophia, laughter of the | BapEn 

















late King Maximilian of Bavaria, a very shrewd and energetic The Grand Dukes of Baden trace their origin to Berthold, first 
princ¢ ss, is suppos d'to assist him in the cares of government, and Duke of Zihringen, who bu the castle of the same na S 
her influence has been visibl parti ularly in the foreign I icy regarded as the family domain, in the middle of the el 
of Austria. The emperor » very careful education; | century, and died 1078. His grandson, Herman IL., was + 
under the supervision of C ry Bombelles, an -! first who called himself Margrave of Baden, from having his 
plished nobleman of ulira-conservative tendencies, but great ex-| residence at the famous baths of Ba Baden. thy — 
perience of the world. The military studies of His Majesty wer Aquensis of the Romans | fon ‘fer a whil t 
directed by Colonel Francis yon Hauslab, \ ith great zeal on tl several branches, of which. however “all merwed in 
part of the august pupil, occasioned, it is said, by a deep con-|jine of Baden-Durlach. The head of this house, Marg 
sciousness of possessing gt nius for war. During t Italian Charles Frederick, early allied ] ’ the Emp 
campaign, the emperor insis lon t king the chief command I & and in recompense 9 ta lare dition to hi vs ritory ot 
the army, notwithstanding the opposition of his ablest generals ; | treaty of Luneville. in 1801. Up to this time, Baden cont 
and, according to the best authorities, by his unskilful and oft only 1,631 squ miles. © 10 habitants. tl 
utterly negligent behaviour, greatly assisted in the victories of | »:9ken up into a number of disconnected counties. By Nay 
the French arms. Of personal bravery, however, Francis Joseph | desire, to round off the country, 169 s ‘ ‘ 
has given undoubted pro fs. He took part with reat show of inhabitants, were given up | oa the mare LD 
courage in the battle of Santa-Lucia, near Verona, May 6, 1848, | on the other hand, 1.270 suua n 
under the eyes of Field-marshal Radetzky; and again, in the} were added to Baden. In conseq 2 
battle of Hochstrass, near Raab, in Hung ry, on the 28¢ M Y>| Margrave Charles Frederick accepted th y 1 
1849, His Majesty led a Russian division against a murd s fire} 1893. At the same time, he entered 
fromthe guns of General Girgey. By his own subjects Francis! ;elations with the French 1 mperor, from which flowed n 
Joseph is generally acknowledged an abler ruler than former | gifts of land and subjects, awarded at the peace of Presburg 
sovereigns of the Hapsburg-Lorraine family, since the time of n 1803. The tre aty rave the fine province of Brisgau to 
Joseph II. His greatest failing seems to be a boundless pride, as! Biden, besides the landgravate of Clettgau and the ptinci- 
well as obstinacy, theheir-loom through generations of the house pali ies of Firstenberg and of Leiningen. ‘This, and s 
of Austria. ubs juent additions, enlarged t country to 5,900 square 
The imperial family is exceedingly numerous, consisting of | miles. with about a million 1a quarter of inhabitants. In 
not less than thirty-eight members; and fifty-seven counting the | 1806, Elector Charles Frederick took the title of grand duke 


branch lines of Modena and Tuscany—all brothers, cousins,! and in the same year he married the heir apparent, Princ 
uncles, and aunts, of the sovereign. The late emperor, who} Charles, to the adopted daught of the French Emperor 
abdicated in 1848, lives at Prague, in great retirement, his chief! st phanie Bi auharnais. The only ffspring of this union wer 
occupation being that of catching flies. When younger His! two daughters, unable to ascend the throne, according to t 

Majesty was a very good turner in wood, which work seemed | Salic law, which reigns throughout Germ uny ; and therefore, at 


far more pleasant to him than the duties of the Government. | the death of Charles, in 1818, the crown fell to his uncle Louis, 


1 

Not a few of the other members of the imperial family are ex- | who reigned ti]l 1830. With Louis ended the “ legitimate ” mal 

ceedingly simple in their tastes, and many of them have learnt | line of the house of Zihringen, and the reigning family of Bavaria 
trades. Marriages with plebeians have also of late been rather} pecame next claimants to the throne. However, no sooner had 
numerous in the house of Habspurg-Lorraine. Archduchess| the erand duke closed his eyes, on the 30th March, 1830, 
Louise, consort of Napoleon I., united herself to a Captain Neip-| when his half-brother Le ypold, offspring of a “ morganatic” 
perg, immediately after she had become a widow; and the late | warriage of Charles Frederick with a Madame von Geyersberg, 
Archduke John, Reichsverweser, or Lord Protector of Germany, in| ascended the throne, and was proclaimed sovereign through- 
the years 1848-9 gave his hand to Anna Ploechel, a rural post-| oyt the land. Leopold was known to be of very liberal 
master’s daughter. The latter marriage even obtained the! yolitical convictions, and in Baden his accession caused great 

. ° ! . . . : sam 


consent of the emperor, in s} 


' r a} . sas P Distenae . . . sous 
pite of the opposition of Prince iov: but the German Diet protested against it, as contrary to 


Metternich. Less indulgence has met the morganatic alliance | the princely law of the confederation, which does not recogniz 


of Archduke William with one of the celebrities of the Vienna} moreanatic unions. Leopold was summoned to resign the 


crown; but he refused, whereupon Bavarian troops marched t 
as 1A ; Jd nN ‘ . . stawer — 4 . » . ° > > . 
has been banished the court, and sent as military governor to! the frontier to take possession of Baden. Before a conflict had 


stage. The Prince, in punishment for his dezenerated tuste, 
Mayence. occurred, the revolution of July broke out in Paris, followed by 
The imperial family possess an immense private fortune, insurrectionary attempts throughout Germany. The flight of 
mostly consisting in landed property, and amounting, according | the Duke of Brunswick and similar events created great alarm 
to some calculations, to nearly two millions sterling per annum. | among the potentates of the Teutonic Confederation, and Prussia 
Besides this income, the budget for 1863, recently laid before the | and Austria feeling little inclined, in the turbulent state of Euro- 
Reichsrath, is charged with a civil list of 7,458,700 florins, or about pean affairs, to risk the consequences of an unpopular measure, 
621,560 pounds sterling. In 1862, it was 1,331,500 florins less ; | Bavaria was left alone in its combat for k gitimacy. King Louis 
but the Reichsrath granted the larger sum on a promise of the! of Bavaria thereupon withdrew his troops, and contented himself 
Minister of the Interior that henceforth the Government will with entering a protest against the “ usurpation,” which, how- 
abstain from granting “‘ dotations.” In the course of the debate, ! ever. had verv little effect upon Grand Duke Leopold and the 
it appeared that only recently the emperor, “by means of a people of Baden. 
Cabinet order,” had given to his youngest brother, Louis Victor, Leopold died in 1852, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Louis, 
who came of age on the 15th May, 1862, an appanage of! a declared lunatic. Notwithstanding his unhappy state, the new 
100,000 florins per annum. The ordinary expenditure for! errand duke was invested with all the insignia of power, while his 
the court and imperial household is set down in the br 





‘ ‘et | brother Frederick, the present sovereign, undertook the govern- 
for 1863 at a little above four million florins, and the extra-! ment of the country, under the title of regent. This lasted till 
ordinary outlay at a million and a half. It is consid rably | 1856, when Frederick at last declared } imself grand duke, without 
mere than is allowed for public education throughout the whole awaiting the death of Louis, which occurred two years after. 
— The present grand duke generally passes for one of the most 

The real financial state of Austria is as yet very imperfi ‘tly | enlightened sovereigns of Germany, and almost the only ruler 
known, the various official documents on the subject which have | who sincerely keeps in the path of constitutional government. 
been laid before the Reichsrath being more or less untrustworthy. | The large domains formerly belongiug to the grand ducal family, 
Certain it is, however, that there has been an immense deficit for | and valued at about 50 million florins, have fur some time been 
many years past. This deficit amounted to 111,701,887 florins! made over to the state ; and to the grand duke has been granted 
in 1862, and, according to ministerial calculations, will be| an annual civil list of 752,490 florins, or about £62,700. 
61,502,654 florins for 1863. The latter account does not ap-| Baden is one of the few countries in Europe in which the 
parently include “ extraordinary ” expenses. The maintenance | equilibrium is kept between public income and expenditure. In 
of an army of 300,000 men on the “ peace footing,” and 584,000} the year 1862, and in the budget granted by the Chambers for 
on the “war footing,” takes more than one-fourth of the public | 1868, there is not only no deficit, but a surplus of income, amount- 
income, while another fourth goes towards the payment of the! ing in the former year to 729,120, and in the latter to 763,317 
interest on the ever increasing public debt. florins. The public debt is exactly five millions sterling, mostly 
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spent in th mn of a network of railways, w irely 
state property. 

The reigning Grand Duke Frederick is ied to 9 I 
of the present King of Prussia, and his eldest sister is t wi 
of Duke Ernest of Saxe-( r,t ] ( la P 
Consort, while his youngest ter has en un ltoG iD 
Michael of tussia, brother « ( 1 \ X er | UV I - 
I s the grand du il fami yntra i! 
riages —P ss Maria having gi her hand t S 
Duk Hamilton and Bra ! 1 Princess A t I 
sian I man—so that tl Baden has ¢ f 
sing c | en the Britisl 1G un ] 
some of the most powerful sov en families in | 

BAVARIA. 
Bavaria—the country of the Boii, subsequently called Baioarians 


—was not formed into an organized state till the middle of the 


Ze 
twelfth century, when Count Otho of Wittelsbach, the founder 


of the still reigning dynasty, made himself the m 


number of feudal lords in the valleys of the Lech and the Isar. 
Otho died in 1183, and his successor, Louis I., enl 
territory of the family in various directions, and 
advancing money to Kaiser Frederick II., obtained t 

the fertile and flourishing palatinate onthe Khine. This was the 
basis of the fortunes of the house of Wittelsbach. ‘T 

dants of Louis I. spread themselves all over Ger 
means of purchase 
of the provinces of Brandenburg, of Holland and Zealand, of 
part of Tyrol, and other territories. 
the line split into numerous branclies, and in order to unite 
the scattered territories Duke A 
assembled in 1506 a family council, and with the 
most of the members passed a Pragmatic Sanction, introducing 


iy, and by 





and of matrimonial alliances, possession 


At the same time, however, 





bert IL., the chief of the house, 


consent ol 


the law of primogeniture, and fixing the allowance of the younger 
sons. The Emperor Charles IV., in his famous Golden Bull, 
had established primogeniture in the electoral states more than a 
century before this period; but the Imperial law was universally 
disregarded, and this Bavarian family pact was one of the first 
real attempts to carry the principle into action. 
not very great at first. Albert IT. 
when his three sons, who had all I 
Sanction, began fighting for the territories of the house, 
ended by dividing them again. It 
sixteenth century that the Wittelsbach family, together with the 


The success was 


was no dead, 


sooner 





sworn to Pragmatic 
and 
was not till the end of the 
majority of the German princely houses, 
right of the first-born to succeed to the throne, to the exclusion 


acknow ledged the 


of other relations. 

In the great Thirty-years’ War, the Bavarian princes played an 
important part as the foremost champions of Roman Catholicism. 
Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria was the soul of the League directed 
against the Protestant Union, and in recompense was invested, in 
1623, with the electoral dignity. The intimate friendship with 
Austria at this time did not, however, prevent Maximilian’s succes- 
sor, Charles Albert, from attacking the possessions of the Hapsburg 
family, at the death of Emperor Charles VI. In concert with 
France and Frederick the Great of Prussia, the elector fell into 
Bohemia, in 1741, and having captured Prague, allowed himself 
to be crowned King of Bohemia. The regal dream was short, 
for the troops of Maria Theresa soon after not only drove him 
out of Bohemia, but captured his own Munich, forcing him to 
seek an asylum at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Nevertheless, for a 
long while after, the rulers of Bavaria called themselves arch- 
dukes of Austria. By attaching himself to the ascendant star of 
Napoleon, Elector Maximilian I. was finally made a king by the 
grace of the French Emperor, at the peace of Presburg, in 1805. 
At the same time the new king obtained an increase of territory, 
which now amounted altogether to about 22,000 square miles, 
with two millions and a half of inhabitants. The Congress of 
Vienna, in consideration of the King of Bavaria having left the 
French alliance as quickly as he had become attached to it, 
added some further territories to the country, giving it its actual 
shape of two detached provinces, with an area of 29,637 square 
miles, and about four millions and a half of inhabitants. 

The present King of Bavaria, Maximilian II., has the reputation 
of being a rather liberal prince, not unwilling to acquisce in con- 
stitutional government. He has a civil list of 2,350,580 florins, 
or 192,5501., which, however, is far from sufficient to cover 


the expenditure of the royal family, and has to be largely sup- | 
plemented from private and other sources. The still living ex-king | 
Louis I. got at various times into violent conflict with the chambers, | 
for having made use, for his own purpose, of sums voted for | 





y the Wittelsbach family 


vast private fortune; but this is supposed to have become con- 
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The budget of the Kingdom of Bavaria isalways voted for the long 
period of six years. The income and expenditure are kept toler- 
N20 “Spr saes 1 — . *7 
ably well balanced, each amoun annually to nearly four mil- 
lions sterling, one-fourth of which goes for the maintenance of an 


army of 86,000 men. The Bavarian Chamber of Deputies exer- 


cises a remarkably vigilant supervision over the budget of the 
state, even in its minutest details. Some years ago, when it was 
discovered that King Louis I. had taken sums amounting to 


1,529,000 florins, or 127,400/., from the public exchequer, with- 


out accounting for them, a storm of parliamentary indignation 
arose, and the king was actually forced to return the whole of the 


money from his private purse. The incident is as unique as it is 


characteristic in the modern life of German royalty. 
BELGIUM. 


he family of King Leopold L, of Belgium, has no history in 


'T 
4 
connection with the country over which it presides, and for its 
genealogy the duchies of Saxony, and Saxe-Coburg Gotha es- 


se 





pecially, must be referred to. The new royal house at present 
consists only of seven members, namely, the king, his three 
children, his daughter-in-law, and three grand-children. The 
Duke of Brabant, heir to the throne, has married an Austrian arch- 
duchess ; and King Leopold’s only daughter, Princess Charlotte, has 
given her hand to Archduke Ferdinand, brother of the Emperor 


Francis Joseph I. This family alliance with the house of Hapsburg 

I ) ~ 

is not looked upon very favourably in Belgium, except by the 

Uitramontane parties; yet it is, nevertheless, generally agreed upon 
7 z r i=) 

The chief 


ruling a Catholic country, 


that the double union is a wise one in m 
argument is that a Protestant king, 
could not well marry his children into another Protestant family, 
Besides, the archduke, and archduchesses of the house of Haps- 
burg-Lorraine are very rich—a circumstance of some importance 
to a new dynasty in so diflicult a position as that of Belgium 

The civil list of King Leopold is set down in the budget for 
1862 at 2,751,323 francs, or about 111,000/. ; and the expenses of 
the court altogether at 3,401,323 francs, or 160,000/. ‘This is a 
royal salary comparatively smaller than that of any other 
European sovereign, and may go far to explain the matrimonial 
alliances of the house of Coburg-Belgium. The whole public 
expenditure of Belgium in 1862 amounted to 146,000,000 francs, 
or 5,840,0002., millions of frances, or 1,320,000/, 
went for the maintenance of the army. The government of King 
Leopold, however, spends a proportionately larger sum than any 
other European administration, for public w orks as well as public 


iny respects. 
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department, and the latter many times the amount of the civil 
list. In laying the budget of 1862 before the chambers, the 
Belgium premier, with some justifiable pride, remarked that since 
1830 the government had spent 42 million francs for art and 
science; 14 millions for churches and schools ; 54 millions for 
public instruction ; 89 millions for roads; 128 millions for canals; 
and 191 millions for railways. The minister on the occasion well 
succeeded in proving his thesis, which was that monarchy has 
roved a cheap form of government for Belgium. 
BERNBURG AND Dessav. 

‘The two principalities of Anhalt-Bernburg and Anhalt-Dessau- 

Céthen are a remnant of the three hundred independent states 





wh 
but were partly annihilated by Napoleon and partly “ mediatized” 
by the Congress of Vienna. Awaiting the inevitable doom of 
future mediatization , the two Dukes of Anhalt continue to count 
among the forty sovereign rulers of Europe. They trace their 
lineage to Bernhard, son of the celebrated Albert the Bear, who 
first obtained the title of Prince ot Anhalt. On his death, in 
1211, the territory was divided between his two sons, and again 
sub-divided in the course of the following century. The numer- 
ous members of the family finally settled down in three lines—of 
Anhalt-Bernburg, Anhalt-Cithen, and Anhalt-Dessau, the two 
latter of which more recently fell into one, called Anhalt-Dessau- 
Céthen. In 1806, the Princes of Anhalt took the title of dukes, 
on joining the Confederation of the Rhine. During the reforma- 
tion the Anhalt family warmly espoused the cause of Luther, and 


several members greatly distinguished themselves in the field 
1 


ch existed in Germany previous to the French Revolution, 


and the cabinet ; 
quite the other way. A prince of Anhalt sold 1,160 of his sub- 
jects to England, inthe American War of Independence, with 
the stipulation that he should receive 44 thalers for every man 
killed—three wounded to be reckoned as one killed. This busi- 


ness-like arrangement put a good round sum into the pockets of 


ut more recently the fame of the house went 


his serene highness during the years 1778 to 1781. 

The family of the present Duke of Anhalt-Bernburg is very 
small, consisting of only himself, his wife, a Princess of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and a sister. Although possessing but a 
territory of 318 square miles, with 58,000 inhabitants, he has a 
civil list of nearly 5,000/., besides a much larger private income, 
from domains in Silesia and Southern Russia. The latter, com- 
prising an acre of 250 square miles, were given to the family by 

the Empress Catharine II., a born princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
which line died out in 1793. Of somewhat greater extent than 
Anhalt-Bernburg is Anhalt-Dessau-Céthen, the reigning duke of 
which has a very large family, related to the house of Prussia, 
and various smaller German states. The budget of the dukedom 
amounts to 1,900,000 thalers, or about 280,000/., nearly one 
seventh of which is devoted to the expenses of the court. The 
duke has his master of the horse, his court marshal, his grand- 
veneur, grand-ecuyer, and other high court functionaries, exactly 
the same as whilom Louis XIV. of France. To cover the cost 
of such supreme magnificence, the grants of the civil list, as 
well as the considerable private income of the duke from domains, 
are quite insufficient, and the predecessor of the present duke, in 
order to pay his debts, had to sell the principality of Pless. 
Hopeful rumours that the whole of the two duchies of Anhalt 
may be sold off one day for cash, to the King of Prussia, have 
been more than once rife in Germany. 

BRUNSWICK. 

* The ducal house of Brunswick, which is now on the point of 
becoming extinct, is one of the most ancient and illustrious of the 
Teutonic confederation. Its ancestor, Henry the Lion, possessed, 
in the twelfth century, the united duchies of Lower Bavaria and 
Saxony, with other territories in the north of Germany; but 
having refused to aid the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
in his wars with the Pope, he was, by a decree of the Diet, 
deprived of all these provinces, with the sole exception of his 
allodial domains, the principalities of Brunswick and Liineburg. 
These possessions were, on the death of Ernest the Confessor, 
divided between the two sons of the latter, the elder taking 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, or Brunswick, and the younger, Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, or Hanover. There continued an intin:ate family 
connection between the two countries, up to and even after the 
accession of the house of Hanover to the throne of Great Britain. 
Duke Charles William of Brunswick, who was mortally wounded 
in the battle of Auerstiidt, in 1806, where he commanded the 
Prussian troops against Napoleon, was married to a daughter of 





education, the former item being nearly as large as that of the war 


George III.; and this alliance, quite as much as the duke’s! ment, the country is making steady progress. 


political activity, made the French emperor confiscate the duchy, 
to be incorporated with the new kingdom of Westphalia. The 
son of Charles William, Frederick William, stood up likewise 
with extreme energy against the Napoleonic rule, and fell fighting 
at Quatre Bras at the head of his troops. Frederick William's 
eldest son, Charles, being a minor at the time, was placed under 
the tutelage of George IV., then prince regent, till the year 1825, 
when he entered on the exercise of his authority. His acts, how- 
ever, were so despotic, that the people drove him from the throne 


| in September, 1830. 


The ducal family of Brun-wick consists at this moment of only 
two members, the ex-Duke Charles, and his younger brother, 
Louis, the reigning prince. Both are unmarried, and, at the death 
of Duke Louis, the duchy, in conformity with an old family pact, 
must fall to Hanover, unless, indeed, Prussia takes forcible 
nossession of it, under an assertion of nearer family relationship. 
The latter event is much spoken of, and not at all improbable. 
Attached to the ducal possessions of the house of Brunswick is a 
very large private fortune, which much must go to the heirs, 
although Duke Charles is said to spend his own part in the 
rapidest possible manner. Curious stories are told about the sin- 
gular career of this ex-sovereign. He resides partly in Paris and 
partly in London, and often crosses the Channel in a balleon, 
instead, as ordinary mortals would do, in a vessel. In 1848, his 
highness purchased some 10,000 stands of arms and accoutrements, 
to be used in the re-conquest of his duchy ; which failing, the guns 
and uniforms were labelled traitors, and put away to decay ina 
ducal storehouse somewhere near the classic gardens of the New 
road, Marylebone. Like his valiant father and zrandfather, the duke 
makes war on the French, but oaly on newspaper editors. He 
had some years ago a number of these unfortunates brought up 
before the tribunals of Paris, for stating that he played chess at the 
opera. His highness ind gnantly repudiated the idea of having 
played chess, but affirmed, on his royal honour, that the game 
had been backgammon. 

In the budget of Brunswick, amounting to about 800,000/., 
income and expenditure, for the three years 1861-63, there is no 
mention of a civil list. The large expenses of the court are 
defrayed from special sources of revenue, particularly the income 
of vast allodial domains. These do not include, however, a 
number of “ mediatized” possessions of the ducal family, comprising 
an area of eight hundred and sixty square miles, and chiefly 
situated in Silesia. The right of property to these immense 
estates, after the death of the present duke, will probably give 
fruitful occupation for the next hundred years to the German 





courts of chancery. 
DENMARK. 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. 
At periods it became hereditary by usage in certain families, but 
seldom long, and the people, whenever occasion offered, made use 
of a right given to them by their national charter. After the 
extinction of the old native dynasty of the Princes of Skiold, in 
1448, the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of 
Oldenburg, who thus became the ancestor of the still reigning 
dynasty. In 1460 Christian succeeded likewise to the crown of 
the united duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, and by a solemn oath, 
promised that they should ever remain together : ewig zusammen 
bleiben sollen ungetheilt. ‘This was the foundation of that sad 
Schleswig-Holstein business which is hanging over Europe like 
a nightmare, and has kept all the able editors of Germany sleep- 
less for the last fifty years and longer. By the terms of election 
by which the counts of Oldenburg had come to the Danish throne, 
their prerogatives were so restricted that they seemed rather the 
head of the royal council than sovereign kings, and in many 
respects had less influence than the leading noble families. But 
it was in vain that the new German sovereign tried to alter the 
constitution in their favour; in this Christian I. was unsuccess- 
ful, as well as his son, and the attempt even cost the grandsou, 
Christian II., his crown, which was transferred to his uncle, 
Frederick I. Finally, however, Frederick 11I., having formed a 
large army and gained considerable influence through a lengthened 
war with Sweden, succeeded in annihilating the ancient charter of 
Denmark, and, with the forced assent of the Diet, proclaimed 
the country an absolute monarchy and the crown hereditary in the 
male line. This coup d'état was the signal for the inauguration 
of the wildest despotism, which, under more or less severe forms, 
lasted till the year 1814, and had the consequence, among others, 
of throwing Denmark into an almost incurable financial disorder. 
The budget was made public for the first time in 1835, and since 
this period, and the gradual working of constitutional govern- 
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The present king of Denmark, Frederick VII., will in all pro- 
bability be the last sovereign of the direct line of the ancient Counts 
of Oldenburg. His Majesty, though thrice married, has no children, 
and at his decease and that of his uncle, Prince Frederick Ferdinand, 
aged 70, the crown will fall, according to the law of succession 
voted by the Danish Chambers in 1853, to Pri: ce Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, who was s: 
royal house, in consequence 
cause, the 
There is, however, a large 


lected, in 
preference to nearer relations of the 
of his sympathies for the Danish 
Schleswig-Holstein war of 1848-9. 
party in Denmark, whose aim is to bring about a union with 
Sweden and Denmark, under the sovereign of the latter 
country. King Frederick VII. himself is believed to 
favourably inclined towards this project, and still more so his 
consort, the Countess of Danner, whose influence in the councils 
of the state has been very great for the last four or five years. 
The Countess Danner, born in 1815, the daughter of very poor 
parents, was originally a dressmaker, became then an actress, 
and going to Copenhagen and attracting the attention of the king, 
soon rose to be the royal favourite, and had a palace built for her 
own use. His Majesty had been divorced in 1837 from his first 
wife, a Danish princess ; and, in 1846, he obtained a separation 
also from his second consort, a duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and began to live openly with the Countess Danner, née Miss 
Rasmussens. Her influence increasing, the king was induced to 
be united to her in the bonds of matrimony, August 7, 1850, since 
which time the countess resides in the ancient palace of the 
sovereigns of Denmark, and is treated in all respects as a reign- 
ing queen, which she is indeed to a superlative degree. 

As chosen heir to the Danish throne, Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein Sonderburg-Gliicksburg is commonly counted 
among the members of the royal family, though in reality he 
has no claim to the title. The next heir by blood relationship 
to the crown of Denmark is Duke Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein Sonderburg-Augustenburg; and at his 
eldest son, Prince Frederick, married to a princess of Hohenlohe, 


shown during 


be very 


decease, his 
a relation of Queen Victoria. Tlowever, by the law of succession 
of 1853, the Danish Chambers have only asserted their ancient 
right of choosing the king of the realm, and therefore, unless 
the union with Sweden and Norway is preferred by the majority 
of the people, Prince Christian of Schleswig- Holstein Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg will be the next sovereign of Denmark. The prince, 
married to a daughter of Landgrave William, of IHesse-Cassel, 
has six children, three sons and three daughters, and it is the 
eldest of these daughters, Princess Alexandra, born December 1, 
1844, whom our Prince of Wales has chosen to be his consort. 
It is rumoured that the eldest son of Pi:ince Christian, Prince 
Frederick, June 3, 1843, is to be united to the only 
daughter of the king of Sweden and Norway, with the view of 
facilitating the Scandinavian union; but this project is rather 
vague, both because the princess is only eleven years old, and 
because the Scandinavian crown does not fall to her, but to the 
king’s brother, Oscar, an able and energetic prince, who has no 
less than three sons. 

Though the finances of Denmark have of late much improved, 
they are as yet far from being in a flourishing state. The annual 
revenue of the kingdom is 16,600,000 rix-dollars, or 3} millions 
sterling; but the expenditure in considerably more, the deficit 
increasing from year to year ;—though the whole debt has dimi- 
nished in the last fifteen years. The civil list of the king amounts 
to about 100,0007., and another 50,000J. is set aside in allowances 
for members of the royal family. His Majesty’s private fortune 
is not very considerable, the whole of the royal domains having 
been sold long ago, with the exception only of some large forests. 
In 1814 the government, in its distress, went so far as to sell 
Swedish Pomerania—which had been received in compensation for 


born 


the loss of Norway—to the king of Prussia, for the little duchy | 


of Lauenburg, and one million rix-dollars in hard cash. 
FRANCE. 

The present sovereign of France forms an exception to the rule 
which peoples Europe with kings of German lineage. <A successful 
attempt to enter the great family of Teutonic princes was made by 
the first Napoleon; and the same was repeated, with still more 
cffect, by the younger branch of the Bourbons, who filled the 
French throne for eighteen years ; but the third Napoleon as yet 
has failed to form the much-desired bonds of royal alliance, 
although he has spared no means to effect this object. It is 
generally understood that in the spring of 1852 offers of marriage 
were made by the Emperor to three German princesses, but were 
politely declined in every instance. The first of these offers was 


to the Princess Mary of Baden, daughter of the then reigning 
grand duke, who, being himself the offspring of a “ morganatic” 


narriage, could, as it was thought, make no serious objection to 
His t.ighness, in fact 


death occurring on the 24th of April, 1852, his son and successor 


, did give his consent; but his 


the match. 





threw obstacles in the way, and as the princess herself showed no 





great desire to occupy the Trench throne, the negotiations were 
finally broken off. The hand of a princess of Hohenzollern having 
been likewise refused to the the French 
republic, a last offer of marriage was made to Princess Frederica 





Prince-President of 


of Oldenburg, aged thirty-two, the sister of the Queen of Greece. 
Princess Frederica, it is said, was excessively anxious to wear the 
imperial diadem, then already within the grasp of Napoleon III. 
But her relatives, particularly the Grand Duke Peter, strongly 
objected, and consequently this proposal jikewise came to nothing. 
[he poor Princess of Oldenburg soon after, in despair of getting 
the right husband, or any husband at all, committed a morganatic 

¢ 


giving her hand to one Baron de Washington. Not 


further indignities, Napoleon IIL, now 


alliance, 
choosing 
emperor, determined to seek for a wife at home, and having met one 


to submit to 


evening at the house of a literary acquaintance, M. Prosper Mérimee, 
Mademoiselle Eugenie Maria de Guzman, Countess of Teba, His 
Majesty offered at once his hand and heart, was accepted, ot 


course, and married a few weeks after, on the 29th of January 
The event somewhat took the public by surprise, 
having been made only seven d 


J? 
1853. the 
official announcement of it ys 
previous to the ceremony, on the 22nd of January. 

The Empress of the French is the second deughter of the Count 
of Montijo and of Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick de Closeburn. 
On the paternal side Her Majesty descends from the old Italian 
house of Porto-Carrero, which the fourteenth 
from Genoa to Estremadura; and on the maternal side 
to a Sc ttish family professing the Roman Catholic 
went abroad with the last of the 





emigrated in 
century 
she belongs 
faith, some members of which 
Stuarts. ‘The great-great-grandmother of the empress was born 
in the old mansion of Couston, near Bathgate, part of which is 
stili standing. She was named Isabel Sandilands, being the elder 
daughter of the Hon. William Sandilands, of Couston, third son 
of John, fourth Lord Torphichen. This lady was married to Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, of Closeburn, whose name still survives in 
connection with that of the empress-mother. Eugenie received 
her education partly in France and partly ia this country, and 
subsequently went travelling with her mother over the greater 
part of the Continent, under the name of Countess of Teba, the 
second title of the family. the 
Countess of Montijo, the mother, made the acquaintance of M. 
Prosper Mérimée, member of the French Academy and author of 
It was, as 


In the course of these travels 


numerous works of art, whom she followed to Paris. 
already mentioned, in the house of M. Mérimée that the emperor 
made the acquaintance of his future consort, and struck by her 
after a very short courtsbip. M. 


Countess de 


beauty offered his hand 


Mérimée was made soon after a senator, and the 

Montijo settled and continues to reside at Paris. 
Prince Napoleon, more fcrtunate than his cousin, and thanks 

to the Cavour, 


getting a “ legitimate 


diplomatic abilities of Count succeeded in 
’ princess for consort, and this is at present 
e new imperial family of France 
Should the 


the only link which connects t} 
with the old-established royal houses of Europe. 


} 


throne, there is no doubt that, in 





imperial family remain on the 
another generation, the members may choose at their own pleasure 
fear of 


According to recent experience, in the case of the 


among the Teutonic princes and princesses, without 


refusal. 
Scandinavian house of Bernadotte, it seems to take about a score 
of years fora new family to become 
able to form matrimonial alliances on even terms. 

Though not yet quite en régle in point of legitimacy, the ruler 
of France is the best paid of all European sovereigns. His civil 
list amounts to 25 millions of francs, or more than twice that of 
King Louis Philippe, besides which there are numerous other 
sources of income. The crown domains—a part of them taken 
from the Orleans family—bring about 12,000,000f. annually, the 
whole of which goes into the private exchequer of the emperor. 
His Majesty has further the use of numerous chateaux, mansions, 
country-houses, and villas, all furnished and kept in order at the 
expense of the nation, who has to pay also handsomely for the 
“dotations,” of imperial princes and princesses, and for such 
The nuptials of 


legitimate,” so as to be 


extra items as births, marriages, and other /é/es. 
Prince Napoleon alone were set down in the budget for 1859 a 
800,000 francs. It is calculated that altogether the imperial 


| court costs no less than from 40 to 42 millions of francs, or from 
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1,600,000, to 1,680,000 pounds sterling annually. Whatever | of 300,000/. for life; but, when this bill received the royal assent, 
other advantages Imperialism may have for France, it cannot be 
said that it is cheap. | this revenue should be applied to the public service for the cur- 
rent year, which made it doubtful afterwards how much the 
sovereign had really “ enjoyed.” Moveover, a separate settle- 
ment was subsequently made on Prince George of Denmark, and 
it seemed uncertain whether this too was to be included in the 
civil list or not. The matter was got over by a little 
extra liberality on the part of the pursekeepers of the nation; 
but the difficulty occurred again and again in subsequent reigns, 
ind was not even settled at the accession of her present Majesty ° 
To decide upon the amount of income of Queen Victoria, the cabi- 
net instituted an inquiry into the expenses of the previous royal 
household, going into the minutest details. The heads of the 
three departments of the court, the lord chamberlain, the lord 
steward, and the master of the horse, had to send in full particu- 
lars of the outgoings of their various 
the smallest item. It was thus ascertained that 1501. 
ofa princely family in the land of the Boii, and for the love of | ®* court for chimney-sweeping 3 479 2010. for “ ¢ hina- 
her and her broad acres to have crossed the Alps and settled | ™¢";” 200. ,for tailors; 141. for hatters ; % rg annem’ 7 
somewhere near the Danube. The offspring of this union re 679l. ral tallow-qandies j psy : whys ; ants hood a 
was a son who received the name of Guelph, an appella- —— 2,811 ved ale and beer ; — for wine ; and aoe. for 
tion destined to be Guelph’s bread. All these items, with a hundred of others, having been 
grandson, Henry the Black, and his son, Henry the Proud, proved by documentary evidence, the total was cast and was 
got by sundry conquests and found to be 385,000/. within a few pence Accordingly an act of 
of extensive territories on the banks of the Elbe and the | P2tliament was passed, and received the royal assent on Decem- 

58 5, 000/. was con- 





Great Brirary. 

German antiquarians have been very busy in tracing the 
ancestry of the reigning houses of Great Britain and Hanover. 
One Herr Kéhler has devoted three formidable folios to prov- 
ing that the family descends directly from Alexander the Great ; 
while a still more learned man, ancient professor of the ancient 
university of Rostock, has established, by diagrams 
wise, that the genealogy reaches up to Noah and 
antiquarian hunt, 


and other- 
the Deluge 
Our own Gibbon, joining the great traces the 
family to Charlemagne ; while Muratori and Leibnitz hold to the 
opinion that the ancestry cannot be brought with safety further 
back than to the Italian house of Este, which flourished in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries of our era. In the later 
tain—one Marquis of Este is 


am : stablishments, specifying 
period—date of month and year unce . Rents, Specityimy 


] 


, . : : was spent 
said to have married a certain Cuniza or Cunegonda, the heiress oh spa 


|. for soap ; 





famous in the history of Europe. 


marriages into the possession 


> 


ber 23, 1837, by which an annual grant of 3 








Weser, in the present Saxony and Hanover; and _ liking | * ae gee 
the country, and the tithes therein 1 down there with | ‘7 d upon Her Majesty. To this was added wal ‘ privy pas of 
their families. Henry the Proud’s successor was Henry the Lion 60,000/., under the absolute control of Her Majesty, which grant 


occasioned a little debate, but was assented to on the showing of 
the committee that a like sum had been allowed “ for upwards 
of halfacentury.” Consequently Queen Victoria has now a 
civil list of 445,000/., which, though it contrasts very favourably 
with the forty millions of frances allowed by la grande nation, 
yet seems almost too small a sum for an — re in which the sun 
never sets. unt is taken of the ap- 
panages of various members of t] y, as, for exar aple, 
of the Prince of Wales 
ints again divided and Queen Victoria is more intimately related to the majority of the 
subdivided the territory, until Duke George William estab- reigning sovereigns of Europe than any other royal oe pomony 
lished, in 1680, tbe law of primogeniture. family. On the paternal sid dere Majesty claims kindred with 
Bremetd k, Ol de urg, and other Pro- 


the see 4 annver } 
in 1613, the important marriage of Frederick, elector palatine and | *““ house o Hanover, ee } 
“ winter king ” estant states in the north of Germany; through her mother and 


the late Prince Consort she is related to Saxony, and the great 
Coburg family, branching off into Portugsl and Italy; and 
ynnected with the 


already mentioned as first Duke of Brunswick, one of the most 
powerful princes of the age. He was twice married, and by his 
second wife, Maud, daughter of Henry II. of England, he left a 
son, William, whose children became the ancestors of the reigning 

It is through 
Maud in the first instance that the Hanoverian dynasty can lay 
claim to the crown of Eagland, more even than through subsequent 
relationship. 


houses of Great Britain, Hanover, and Brunswick. 


But in this, of course, no ac 


1e Roy 1 





The direct line of Brunswick-Liineburg, subsequently 


called Hanover, was founded in 1535, by the younger son of 
Ernest the Confessor; but his descen 






Previous to this epoch 





of Bohemia, with Princess Elizabeth of England, 





took place, by which event the crown of Great Britain was brought 
to the house of Hanover. It was a sort of accident which made 
the romantic elector demand the hand of the daughter of James L, 

her portrait having been shown to him by a stran 


through her uncle, King Leopold, shie is 
houses of Austria and Bavaria; and through her two eldest 


ger whom he | ~ : : is ode : _— 
daughters with the lines of Prussia, Russia, Holland, the princi- 


met on a journey. Frederick was only eighteen at the time of 5 : 
his nuptials with Princess Elizabeth, and in all probability he had | P@4#es of Hesse, and nearly all the rest of crowned heads of 
c avi sUce 4 GAUCUL, GG AL pes yaaa J Li ac " 
Yoatien | central Eur The forthcoming marriage of the Prince of Wales 


not the faintest expectation that his marriage would be productive | *™ - 
of any greater consequences than giving hima nice little wif and, | With a daughter r of the old German house of Schleswig-Holstein- 
. Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, scarcely increases the number of Her 
Majesty’s relations, unless in the direction of Hesse-Cassel, and 
various mediatized and morganatic families of the Confederation, 
Princess Alexandra is already nearly related to our Queen 


perhaps, a small supply of very needful cash from his very learned 
father-in-law. 
. 


The act of succes ion, passed by Parliament in 1700, which 


scttled the crown of England on Princess Sophia, youngest daughter 
ri ‘Iioahoth = ~ = | through her maternal grandfather, Landgrave William of Hesse 
of the elector palatine and Princess Elizabeth, brought protests | 2rough her maternal grandiather, Landgr: g ss 
ican ge tho is her of the chess ‘ambridge. Prince Christi 
from more than a score of Continental soverei rns, all of whom who is a brother of the Duchess of Cambridge. Prince C hristian, 


scale eall ennet al he throne | the father of Princess Alexandra, has but a very small fortune, as 
they had nearer Claims to the thro1 


proved, or tried to prove, that ; : ae 
» he the limited domains of the house of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 


than the house of Hanover. Most persevering in her demands was 
the Duchess of Savoy, who ordered lek aeiaieiiien Count 
Maffei, to enter a solemr monstrance before both Houses of 
Parliament, in her name, a ] 


Charles, who has eight children, of whom he is the fifth. It is 
several members of 


burg-Gliicksburg are still in the hands of his father, Duke 





] . Grr rahabhl vy ine his wan srtine th: 
nst all resolutions and decisions con- probabl} owing to this want of fortune that a wets ¢ 
trary to her title to the British crown, as grand-daughter of | ‘he family have contracted morganatic alliances, Prince Christian's 

7 wn, as ¢ 1d-C rhte ol a 

Charles I. It was with some difficr ity that Mr. Harley, the eldest sister being married to a Count of Hohenthal, and his aunt 

— A 2 l at Dir. Harley, the me : alias alt 

Speaker of the House of Commons, ¢ yuld make the noble count | toa Baron Richthof en. On the other hand, the La: agra of 

understand that it was not merely Hesse, the grandfather on the maternal side of Princess Alex- 

but still more one of religion, r andra, is possessed of considerable wealth, consisting chiefly of 
landed property in Nassau, and the grand duchy of Baden. It is 

property 

statedin some of the German papers, that the worthy old Landgrave 

intends to present one of his pretty little chateaux on the banks 

of the river Main as a wedding-gift to the Princess of Wales. 


a question of direct lineage, 
the English people being deter- 
mined to have no more Roman Catholic kings or queens. Officially 
the Parliament took no notice whatever of the duchess’s remons- 
trance, although Count Maffei sent his protest with some pon 
by special messengers, to the Lords and Commons, « mploying 
a public notary to certify the delivery. 

It is somewhat curious that in a practical nation like our own— 
a “people to use a celebrated phrase-—the | the death of William IV., 
regular income of the sovereign of the realm should never have | this country, was not by any means so to Hanover. 
been satisfactorily settled. When George I. ascended the throne, | liberal rule of the Duke of e, the country was one of the 
the Commous granted him, with much show of loyalty, “the | best governed of German states, 
same civil list which the queen had enjoyed,” which amount, on | Duke of Cumberland, who ascended the throne as King Ernest 
investigation, it was found difficult to determine. At the accession Augustus, it was brought to the condition almost of a Turkish 
of Queea Anne a bill was passed, granting Her Majesty the sum | Pasl halik. The first act of the new sovereign was to abolish the 


HANOVER. 
The s ae of the crowns of Great Britain and Hanover at 
in 1837, beneficial though it was to 
Under the 


of shop! <eepers,” 


Cambridg 
while under the sway of the 








Anne assured her ministers that one hundred thousand pounds of 
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constitution of 1833, and to begin the g 
Seven protessors 


at the 
Grimm, 


; 


on the old maxim, [etat c'est moi. 


University of Giéttingen, among them the Brothers 
inus, and other great names, when they protested 


Dalhmann, Ger 
were not only suspende d from 


against the arbitrary measur 
i » malefactors. Accus- 

















it driven out of the country lik 
1 as the Hanoverians were to be arbitrarily governed, this 
t pI 1 a little too much for their patiea the more so 
so affected their pockets. | st Augustus raised all the old 
und created a good many new ones, with t one great 
hi yf increasing his own incom By t terms of 
the Constitution of 1855 Sovereign was to have a civil list of 
ilers about 75,0 , in return for \ ] i t 
forn royal « 1ins were given up to th I King at 
; overthir this a ore it, and whil eping t ivil 
list, took the allo s into | ywn h s, re ni 
in sur ; the } ic excl é This 
ya it of about 3 8, V 
was il used as the co ition 
interes L ) sterling, inv 1 bi 
Hi i \ 4 lis LO Ss, 10 tl ve s lj i 
17 that of the con s of a State Treasury I ing 
the savings of former Governments durigg a series of ] 
vears. With the means thus obtained, the King i ved th 
ar y, paying great attention to dress and drill. Ernest Augustus 
s Li r happy but when reviewing his 20,(00 troops. 1 
most flagrant despotism was brought to bear upon all civil affairs 
; tooccasion the mot of a Coburg prin It was a pity tl 
Hanoverian electors should ever have gove to E und, and 
yt g 5 ld ever have com ] k ag It wasa si 
eular fact, too, that as King George I. never learnt English, 
30 ¢ Ernest Augustus I. never knew German; to his 
ministers he talked in French and swore in English. 


The present sovereign of Hanover, George V., only son of 
1est Augustus, is unfortunately afflicted with total blindness 
It is said of him that he is a very bad king, but a very good 
musician; but the remark is unjust either way. As monarch he 
is not bad, but only feeble, and entirely in the hands of the feudal 


aristocracy of the kingdom, a body more ignorant than even the 





Prussian noblesse ; and as musician he isan honest plagiarist, living 


upon Mczart, Beethoven, and Meyerbeer, and fancying that he is 
original when he is jumbling all forms and styles of art together. 
His Majesty, however, is very proud of his musical achievements, 
particularly his sacred compositions. Only a few weeks ago, on 
the Ist of December, he celebrated with great pomp the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his career as a musical composer, based upon 
the event of the first of his compositions being dated December 1, 





1837. In these twenty-five years, King George V. has, it is said, 
posed more than two hundred grand musical works, besides 
imerable smaller pieces, the product of the leisure hour. 
rly all these compositions have been performed at Hanover — 


Somebody pro- 





with the greatest success, as a matter of course. J 
posed, a short while ago, that His Majesty should set the new 
Hanoverian catechism to music, to make it more popular among 
his subjects; but this idea, it seems, has not been acted upon as yet. 
By a law promulgated by Ernest Augustus, in 1841, every 
signature of the king must be attested by two persons, acting by 
rotation from out a number of twelve appointed by the ministry. 
The latter, consisting entirely of noblemen of ultra-conservative 
views, are all-powerful, governing the land in the seventeenth- 
century fashion. However, under the pressure of the revolu- 
tionary agitation of 1848 and the following years, many of the 
despotic ordinances of the former king have been overthrown, 
among cthers, the disposition of the royal domains. 
now once more state property, 
sterling annually to the revenue of the country. The whole 
budget of Hanover is about three millions sterling, and the civil 
list of the king amounts to rather more than 100,000/., exclusive 
of extraordinary grants, such as a recent one of 110,000/. for a 


They are 


adding no less than 247,592/ 


new royal residence—with the latest improvements in acoustic 
concert rooms—near Hanover, to be called Monbrillant. The 
king's family is very small, consisting of but his consort, a 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, and three children, a 
son aged seventeen, and two daughters. The succession to the 
crown therefore lies in a single life, and should it fail, one of the 
children of Queen Victoria will have claim to Hanover as well as 
to Brunswick. 
Hesse. 

The fimily now ruling the three independent states of Hesse- 

Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Hesse-Homburg, is descended from 


¢ 


| words 


rovernment of the country | Henry L., surnamed the Child, whothrough his mother, a duchess 


of Brabant, inherited a small territory, the centre of which was the 
town of Cassel. Under his successors, the country increased through 
purchase, inheritance, and matrimonial alliances, until it reached 
very nearly its present size. Meanwhile, however, the family split 
into numerous branches, each possessed of its own separate terri- 


tory, and the evil was not put astop to till 1628, when Landgrave 
William V., the head of the chief line, a valiant defender of 











Protestantism, and friend of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, pro- 
claimed the law of primogeniture. Previous to this, in 1567, the 
country south of the river Main, now known as Hesse-Darmstadt, 
had been separated from the rest by a son of Philip the Generous ; 
and another fraction was par ed off, in 1596, as Hesse-Hom- 
burg. The main portion remained with the descendants of Wil- 
liam I., who developed the martial spirit of the people in a very 
unfortunate manner, so as to make the name of “ brave Hessians” 
a byword all the world over. During the Thirty-years’ War, 
in which the margraves lent good aid to the Protestant cause, 
1 comparatively large army was raised in the territory of Hesse, 
to get rid of the unwelcome burden, after peace had been 
med, William VII. conceived the idea of lending his troop 


to foreign princes. The bargain proving uncommonly profitable 


exchequer of the Landgrave, he continued to levy troops 





it ahigh rate, so that before long the whole of the country became 
one great recruiting depot. Great Britain being the best pay- 


in these transactions, the succeeding margraves after a 


+ 


master 


while devoted themselves exclusively to the task of raising 
Hessian valour for the English market, a 


during the American war 


t so much per head. 
I'he business became highly flourishing 
of Independence from 1776 to 1784, when Landgrave Frederick II. 





sold no less than 22,000 of his subjects at one swoop, pocket- 
ing more than two _ miillio sterling by the transaction. 

ith thus honourably ined, enabled his serene 

to build a little Versailles, called J he, 
near Cassel, with splendid fountains, water-works, and 
picture-galleries, and otherwise luxurious in the manner 
of the great Louis of France. His son and _ successor, 
William IX., continued the profitable commerce, but was 


Having sold a well-drilled army to 





nlucky in his speculations. 








England, he was desirous of doing a little iness likewise with 

the rising ruler of France, and f his purpose offered 20,000 

men to Napoleon. The emperor ¢ ed his thanks for the 

offer, adding, however, that he could not afford to pay cash for 
¢- 


the margrave 





the loan, but would give a title in return, m: 
an elector. The title was accepted, Landgrave William IX. be- 
coming Elector William I.; yet the business did not seem to give 
the war of Napoleon 


were posted al 


entire satisfaction to his highness. 


with Prussia in 1806, the 20,000 Hessians ig the 
frontier of the country, without taking part in thé struggle, the 


great armies carefully 





elector watching the movements of the 


e, to see which way the balance might in- 
1 would win the day, and 


at Berlin, 


from his }} 
] : — : +] Pen 
cline. Ilis private notion was that Pruss 


his amba lor 
to his ambassadco! 


he wrote as much in strict confid 
promising his faithful 20,000 to King Frederick William III. “in 
7 
aa 


case of victory.” Unfortunately the note fell into the hands of 
Napoleon, who, without much ado, and superseding the diplomatic 


custom of asking for further explan 
fiscating Hesse-Cassel, coupled with an order for putting his 
The same day, Noy. 1, 1806, the 


ullons, Issued a decree con- 


highness the elector into gaol. 


LS) 
French troops moved into the electorate, occupying Cassel and 
, and driving the elector before them with 





beautiful Wilh 
high speed. Napoleon’s youngest brother, merry Jerome, was 
installed as King of Westphalia at Cassel, making himself ex- 


ceedingly comfortable at the little Versailles, built regardless of 


expense. Brother Jerome liked the country so much that he 
actually learned two words of the language of the natives—the 
Immer lustig, by which the memory of His Majesty is 
known to the present day. 

Elector William I., after he had ea 
seven years at Camberwell and Putney, returned to his subjects 
25th of November, and 


t once gotinto a violent 


ten the bread of exile for 
in 1813. Hearrived at his capital on th 
was received with the due honours, but a 
ops had lost their tails: they had mous- 
taches, and dropped the other appendage. In terrible indignation, 
dictated a decree, re-introducing the tail, as also 
hair-powder, and sticks, the latter not for 
ned officers 


race on seeing that his tr 


the elector at on 
three-cornered hats, 
rnameut, but use, inthe hands of the non-commissi 
and on the backs of the privates. By another decree, his highness 
ordered that the seven years of French rule should be regarded 


as non-extant, in law as well as equity, particularly as regarding 
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the sale of the electoral domains 


sit 


This last order created oppo- | 410,000 florins, or 34,000/., th. landgraf draws a civil list of 
ion ; the people who had stood the resurrection of the tails, | 150,000 florins, or 12,5007. A great part of this royal stipend, 
could not calmly look at the disappearance of their property. | however, is furnished, not by the subjects of the landgraf, but 
Federal law from Frankfort-on-the-Main was thereupon called in| by birds of travel of all nations who visit the gaming-tables at 
aid, and the German high courts of chancery began discussing the | Homburg, where they are made to pay a just tribute. It has 
matter. They are still discussing it after thelapse of halfa centary, | been several times proposed at the German Diet to do away 
and the probability is that they will discuss it for another hundred | with these gaming-tables, and last year a resolution was 
years, till even Hessian tails have disappeared from the earth. even carried prohibiting them for ever. But as the landgraf 

Elector William I. died in 1821. The Congress of Vienna] is a sovereign ruler within his own realm, the law cannot 
offered to change his title into that of grand duke ; but he was| touch him, except through Prussian or Austrian bayonets, 
obstinate to remain an elector, although there was nothing more | which are not likely tu be used in this matter. To express his 
to elect, the Holy Roman Empire having gone the way of all| own opinion on the subject, the landgraf, in 1861, granted a new 
flesh. He was succeeded by his son, William IL, who introduced | lease to the farmers of the gaming-tables for ten years, ending 
morganatic marriages into the family, by uniting himself to aj April 1, 1871. So that up to that period rouge et noir is quite 
Madame Ortlopp, the wife of a Prussian dragoon. Madame was | safe at Homburg. 
made a Countess of Reichenbach, and got the appointment of Landgraf Fe-dinand is now nearly eighty, and has no mal 
ministers into her own hands, in the exercise of which function | heirs. His family consists only of his sister and two female 
she appointed herself chancellor of the exchequer. This again | cousins, all buried in seclusion at the old Schloss of Homburg. 
created great dissatisfaction, and in 1830, the good people of Cassel | In case of the death of Landgraf Ferdinand, which in all pro- 
broke out into open revolution. The elector ran away, but came | bability must take place before long, he being the oldest sove- 
back again when all was quiet, and the countess followed imme-| reign in Europe next to the King of Wirtemberg, the territory 
diately after. New troubles were the consequence, ending in a| will fall to Hesse-Darmstadt, to be ruled one day by the husband 
partial abdication, and the appointment of the heir apparent as | of Princess Alice, of Great Britain. In wise foresight of coming 
regent, September 30, 1831. ‘The change, as the people soon | events, the proprietors of the gaming-tables at Homburg hav« 
found, was not for the better. Following his father in the mor- | already built an English chapel close to the Kurhaus, where, as the 
ganatic line, Frederick William I. gave his hand to a woman of | advertisements state, “service is held three times on Sundays 
the name of Gertrude, metamorphosed into a Countess of Schaum- | and twice in the week, a cording to the ritual of the Church of 
burg. She, too, like her predecessor, took the helin of the state, | England 
making Hesse-Cassel the incomparably worst-governed country ITALy. 
in Europe, Itisin this state that things remain at present. The 


At the beginning of the eleventh century, a German noble- 
man, Count Berthold by name, coming up from the lowlands of 
- . : "©" | Helvetia, established himself on the northern slope of the Alps, 
as the mack discussed “question of Hesse,” now pending before between the waters of Lake Leman and the towering ridge 
the tribunal of Eusepe. of Mont Blane. It was but a rough country to dwell in, full 

The line of Hesse-Darmstadt, founded in 1567, by Landgrave| of rocks, and with only small patches of fertile land; but 
George I., youngest son of Philip the Generous, has held little | the inhabitants, though poor, were bold and warlike, and 
intercourse with the Hesse-Cassel family in recent times. Never- | strong as the granite of their mountains. Bravely assisted 
theless, the grand dukes of Darmstadt are not by any means Cis- | py their new subjects, the descendants of Count RenteRE aeee 
tinguished for liberal ideas. Grand Duke Louis III., the present | ,° ' 


story of the chief branch of the house of Hesse is along one; but 
it may serve to explain certain phases of German royalty, as well 


Mes ‘ Aperngs P enlarged their little territory, adding to it the land of Wallis, on 
sovereign, has the repute of being rather feudal in his aspirations the Upper Rhone, the Canton of Geneva, and part of the decaying 
and somewhat of a martinetin discipline. One of his orders is to kingdom of Bourgogne. More was acquired by purchase, and still 
the effect that ¢very person who holds office in or under the y 
government of Hesse-Darmstadt must appear in uniform, from 
the prime minister down to the night watchman and the villag 
schoolmaster. The grand duke is a widower and has no family ; 
his wife, a Roman Catholic princess of Bavaria, died a year anda 
half ago. Heir to the throne is his eldest brother, Prince Charles, 
aged fifty-three, and after him his son, Prince Louis, married to 
our Princess Alice. The rest of the family consists of two bro- 
r of Prince Louis, and about halfa dozen 


more by fortunate matrimonial alliances, and the whole edifice of 
state received its crowning arch by the wise disposition of Count 
Amadeus I., who, in 1383, proclaimed a fundamental statute, 
making the country one and indivisible, to be governed as a 
monarchy, according to the law of primogeniture. As a con- 
sequence of this disposition, while nearly all the other princely 
territories in Helvetia and Germany got split up into smaller 
and smaller fractions, Savoy continued increasing from genera- 
‘ os ‘ tion to generation. In 1388, the principality of Nice was added 
uncles, aunts, and other relations. The youngest brother of the | to the possessions of the family; and in the subsequent wars of 


thers and one siste 


grand duke has entered into a morganatic union with a West-! tio empire in Upper Italy, the shrewd rulers of Savoy managed 
phalian Countess Hauk » the children of whic hh marriage—irst | their own affairs with such consummate diplomatic skill that, in 
cousins of Priucess Alice—have the title, not of princes and prin- | 1418, Piedmont was ceded to them. ‘The Counts of Savoy now 
cesses of Hesse, but of Battenberg, from the name conferred upon | pecame Dukes of Piedmont, and, having lost meanwhile their 
he ay T 70 1S a} “ , or a3) rincess ° . ae ° ° 

oo mother. The FOURgees sates of the grand duke, Prince possessions in Switzerland, in the war of independence of the 
Maria, is married to Czar Alexander II. of Russia, and has gone | peasants, they attempted with all their might to extend their 
over to the Greek faith; while an aunt, Princess Caroline, has 


: Saat territory in the otber direction, along the southern slope of the 
become Roman Catholic. So that all the divisions of the Chris- Alps, into sunny Italy. It was a dangerous game, in the midst 
tian religion, the tenets of Luther, the Papal faith, the Church of . 4 
England, Greek catholicism, and Calvinism, are represented in the 
house of Hesse-Darmstadt. 


of so many powerful neighbours; but it succeeded to perfection. 
The Savoy princes throughout were by no means scrupulous in 
: ; the selection of their means to gain the desired end. To please 

The civil list of the grand duke is fixed at 631,000 florias, or | the Romish hierarchy, they attacked the poor Protestants of the 
about 52,600/., exclusive of the appanages of the princes and Alps, the Waldense s, with fire and sword, making war upon them 
princesses of the family. ‘ithe allowance seems not to be suffi- | jy an almost ferocious manner; and whenever it suited their 
cient for the wants of the royal family, for the civil list has got policy afterwards, they became Guelphs or Ghibellines, changing 
into debt repeatedly; the last time in 1955, when the Chambers | sides sometimes more than once in the course of a single year- 
were called upon to pay off debts to the amount of one million of| In the last grand struggle between France and the German 
florins, which was done, but not without great opposition and Empire, the war for the Spanish succession, at the beginning of 
general discontent. Hesse-Darmstadt, with its population—ac- | the eighteenth century, this policy became one of exceeding diffi- 
cording to the census of 1861—of 856,808 souls, has a budzet of culty, the forces of the opposing powers being most evenly 
only nine million florins, or 750,000/., with a small annual deficit, | palanced, and the ultimate victory of either extremely doubtful 
so that the grand duke’s allowance seems comparatively large, even | Duke Victor Amadeus at first held to France, as the nearest 
without the supplementary account for debts. neighbour; but Prince Eugene having had the upper hand in 

The sovereign house of Hesse-Homburg, the smallest of the | several encounters, he suddenly wheeled round, in 1703, against 
lines of Hesse, is also one of the smallest and most insignificant in| Louis XIV., and joined the Northern league. At first, the 
Germany. The head of the family, Ferdinand, who has retained | suecess of this appeared more than problematical; but it was 
the old title of landgraf, rules a territory of only 200 square | justified in the end by Marlborough’s victories, and the all but 
miles, with a population of about 25,000 souls. Out of this | complete humiliation of the French king. Owing principally to 
tiniest of sovereiguties, the total revenue of which amounts to only | the warm assistance of England, the House of Savoy obtained at 
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the peace of Utrecht a splendid range of fortresses as a barrier | 
against France, several slices of territory in Central Italy, and, 
last, not least, the Island of Sicily, with the title of king. To the | 
new kings, moreover, was granted the succession to the crown of 

Spain, in case the family of Philip V. should become extinct. 

The latter clause of the treaty, little noticed in modern times, | 
may possibly yet occupy the Cabinets of Europe. 

The peace of Utrecht to some extent foreshadowed the future | 
greatness of the house of Savoy. Though thecrown of Sicily had 
to be exchanged seven years after, in 1720, with that of Sardinia, | 
it became evident to all far-seeing politicians, that the rulers of | 
the warlike race in Upper Italy would one day become the leaders 
of Italian unity and, in case of success, the sovereigns of the | 
peninsula. The bad internal administration of the first Sar- | 
dinian kings, as well as the outburst of the French Revolution, | 
and the meteoric rise of its great commander, for a time checked 
these aspirations, but were powerless to destroy the current of 
events. The same force which expanded the little territory on 
Lake Leman into Savoy, Savoy into Piedmont, and Piedmont | 
into Sicily and Sardinia, could not but lead, in the end, to the | 
organization of a kingdom of Italy. Victor Emanuel ex- 
pressed this in very simple and truthful language when replying 
to tle vote of the Chambers of March 17, 1861, which made him 
Re @ Italia. 

King Victor Emanuel is closely related to nearly all the royal 
families of Europe. His mother and his wife, who died in 1855, 
were Archduchesses of Austria; his eldest daughter is married to | 
Prince Napoleon, and his youngest to the King of Portugal, while 
his sister-in-law, widow of his only brother Ferdinand, is a 
daughter of the King of Saxony. Through these alliances His 
Majesty is more or less intimately connected with the Catholic 
sovereigns of the Continent, and a rumoured union of the heir 
apparent, now nearly nineteen, with a princess of Hohenzollern, 
may draw these bonds of relationship still closer in a direct 
manner with the great Protestant houses. The family of the 
king at the present moment consists of but nine members, namely, 
his five children, sister-in-law, nephew and niece, and two cousins, 
the latter belonging to the branch line of Savoy-Carignano, 
children of the Chevalier de Savoy, who died in 1825. The 
civil list of the king is comparatively small, amounting in the 
budget of 1861 to only ten and a half millions lire, or 420,000/., 
while the expenses for the whole court are set down at fourteen mil- 
lions lire, or 560,0002. Compared with the income and expenditure 
of the country, the cost of the court of Victor Emanuel is less, 
than that of any other sovereign in Europe, with the exception of 
Queen Victoria’s establishment. According to the budget of the 
kingdom of Italy, as laid before the chambers in March, 1862, the 
income of the country, ordinary and extraordinary, amounted to 
531,285,004 lire, and the expenditure to 840,131,376 lire, leaving 
a deficit of 308,846,372 lire, or rather more than twelve millions 
sterling. Taking the income for basis, the war department cost 
56°49 per cent. of the whole budget ; the interest on the public debt, 
30°33 ; and the court, 2°63. With regard to the expenditure, the 
figures are 35°70 for war, 19°17 for public debt, and only 1-66 
for court. The private domains of the royal family, which have 
been made over to the state, bring an annual revenue of twenty- 
five millions lire, or 5°34 per cent. of the whole income. 

In the constitution for the kingdom of Naples, decreed by 
Napoleon I., in 1808, the civil list of the sovereign was fixed at 
1,032,000 ducati, or 175,000/. As the whole revenue of Naples 
at that time ‘amounted to only 5,700,000 ducati, the new king 
drew 18 per cent. of the whole. These figures may serve to 
illustrate past and present in the history of Italy. 


LICHTENSTEIN. 

European royalty reaches its minimum in the principality of 
Lichtenstein, a monarchy formed entirely on the homceopathic 
principle. The state, as independent a country as any in the 
world, has an area of forty square miles, with a population of 
7,150 souls, and a budget of 55,600 florins, or 4,250/. sterling. 
The present sovereign is Prince John II., the descendant of one 
of the oldest royal families in Europe. According to the genea- 
logical researches of Herr Kéhler—ubi supra—and other learned 
Germans, the house of Lichtenstein derives its origin, together | 
with the reigning families of Great Britain, Hanover, and Bruns- 
wick, from the Longobard Marquis of Este, who married Cunizza, | 
a Suabian heiress, and whose descendants settled north of the 
Alps. One of the sons of this Cunizza, born at a late period of | 
her union, built himself a castle in the valley of the Upper | 
Rhine, on the highroad to Italy, and, by conquest and purchase | 
successively formed a small territory around. His descendants 









having become numerous, they split into two branches, Lichten- 
stein-Murau and Lichtenstein-Nicholsburg, and both acquired 
large possessions in Styria and Moravia, partly possessed 
by the family to the present day. During all the con- 
vulsions of the Holy Roman Empire, the Thirty-years’ War, 
and other afflictions, the princes kept very 
quiet, devoted to the one great task of making money. 
Not unfrequently the Kaisers themselves applied for loans from 
the rich family, which were always granted, but on good co 

pensation. When, in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, between 
two and three hundred German sovereigns were “ 


Lichtenstein 


mediatized,’ 
Prince John Joseph of Lichtenstein was allowed to retain h': 
sovereignty, owing, as was said, to the particular favour of Pri 
Metternich. John Joseph I. died in 1836; and his son and 
successor, Aloys, in 1858. The latter left nine children—seven 
daughters and two sons, the eldest of whom is the present sove- 
reign. 

Prince John IL., though ruling the smallest state in Europe, is 
one of the richest sovereigns of the world. His private fortun 
is variously estimated at from four to five millions sterling, pro- 
ductive of an annual revenue of about 225,0001. The property 
consists mostly in large landed estates in Moravia and Upp 
Silesia, capable ofimmense improvement through increased means 
of communication and better cultivation, to which the present 
owner is said to have devoted himself. John II. is a young m 
of twenty-two, unmarried, but the head of a family, consisting « 
no less than forty-three members—brother, sisters, uncles, aunts 
It seems rather strange that not one individual o! 
family has married into a royal house, but that all; 


and cousins. 
this large 
without exception, have concluded morganatic alliances. ‘T! 


| explanation of the matter lies in the fact that the Lichtenstein 


family is Roman Catholic. There is little demand for Roman 
Catholic princes and princesses in Europe, for they themselv 

eas the contrary is very 
} 


often marry into Protestant families, w} 
The great family of the Czar, so important to marriag 


by only concluding alli- 
5 







rare. 
princes and princesses, sets the exampl 
ances with Protestants. At the present moment there are more 
than a hundred princesses adhering to the Romish faith, in want 
of suitable partners, whereas the number of Protestant fair ones 
is exceedingly limited. 
Wales had only the choice of seven partners. 


It is well known that even the Prine¢ 

This is a curious 

fact, not without consequences for Roman Catholic royalty in 

yeneral, and the princely house of Lichtenstein in particular. 
Lirre. 

The two principalities of Lippe-Detmold and Lippe-Schaum- 
burg are sovereignties not much larger than Lichtenstein, and far 
less fortunately situated in respect to their crowned heads than 
In Lichtenstein it has happened more than once that 
the land has borrowed money from the prince, whose functions, 
moreover, are honorary ; but in the two monarchies of Lippe the 
case is entirely vice versd. Lippe-Detmold comprises an area of 
438 square miles, with a population of 107,615 inhabitants; while 
Lippe-Schaumburg consists of but 207 square miles, with 30,144 
The budget of the former state amounts to about 33,0002., 
of which the exigencies of the court demand one-half; while 
the smaller Lippe-Schaumburg produces nearly 25,0001., giving to 
the monarch three-fourths of the amount. The princely domains, 
moreover, are encumbered with a debt of nearly three millions 
of thalers. Lippe-Detmold, too, suffers under severe financial 
distress, which has led already to the sale of a small part of 
the territory, the Lippstadt, to the King of Prussia, by a treaty 
signed May 17, 1850. The price paid by Prussia is an annual 


the latter. 


souls. 


stipend to the prince of only 9,000 thalers, or about 1,300/. 


The ancestors of the two reigning families of Lippe were 
reckoned, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, among the“ Pri- 
mates Westphslorum,” the hereditary possessors of extensive 
estates. Bernhard VIII., who died in 1563, was the first who called 
himself Count of Lippe, from the river Lippe—the English word lip 
—on which the chief town was built inthe twelfth century. The 
sonof Bernhard, Simon VI., divided his possessions among histhree 
sons, of whom Simon VII. founded the line of Detmold, Philip 
that of Biickeburg, afterwards called Schaumburg, and Otho that 
of Brake. The last-named line became extinct in 1709, and 
there was great dispute about its possessions between Lippe- 
Detmold and Lippe-Schaumburg, which led first to fighting, and 
then, more unreasonable still, to a suit before the Imperial 
Aulic Council, which lasted half a century, and gave poor Lippe- 
Brake up to the German lawyers. In 1807, the two princes of 
Lippe-Detmold and Lippe-Schaumburg became independent 
rulers of their estates by espousing the cause of Napoleon 



























































Rheinbund ; 
to prevent 
now 


and the 
the 
Prince of 
to a daughter of the 
but is 
The 


princes of 


the 
sovereigns, 
tory being added to Prussia. The 
Lippe-Detmold, Leopold I, married 
ign of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 


members of 


left 


1, and 


ge ess of 


forming 


Vienna them terri- 


reigning 
sover¢ has no children ; 
head, nevertheless, of a family of nearly eighty members. 
alliances 
Germany, partly because the sovereigns of Lippe are anything 
but wealthy, and partly on account of the Calvinistic faith to 
which they as well as their subjects have adhered since the Refor- 
mation. One Princess of Schaumburg-Lippe, however, is united 
to a Duke of Wiirtemberg, while another has became the consort 
of Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein- Sonderburg-Gliicks- 
burg, uncle of Alexandra, future Princess of Wales. 


matrimonial lie chiefly among the petty 


MECKLENBURG. 
The house of Mecklenburg is said to be the oldest 


family in Europe—perhaps in the world. It claims to be descended 


reigning 


from Genseric, king of the Vandals, who ravaged Spain and the 
f | 


west of Europe in the fifth century of our era, and, going over to 





Africa, took Carthage in 439. Genseric, who died in 477, was suc- 


7 


ceeded by his son Hunneric, whose descendants settled on the 
southern shores of the Baltic, and became princes of the land. ‘lo 
one of them, Heinrich Burewin, son of Pridislaus, Henry the Lion 
Matilda in marriage, 
enrolled among the princes of the Holy Roman Empi 

princes received the ducal title from the Emperor Cha 
1340, and assumed that of grand duke on joining the 


re is aughter as 
gave his daughter wa 
These 
es LV. in 


German 


whereupon h 


confe le ration of sove reigns in L815. 

Mecklenburg is very unequally divided between the two grand 
dukes, the present rulers. While Mecklenburg-Schws 
area of 4,824 square miles, with a population of r 
half a million ; Mex 
in 1701, in favour of ay 
sists of but 764 squar 


rin has an 


ither more than 


-klenburg-Strelitz—se i from the former 


pa "ALE 
unger son of the reigning duke—con- 


a 


miles, with about 100,000 inhabitants. 


Notwithstanding this small extent of territory, the two families 


of Mecklenburg are intimately connected with the greatest and 
most powerful of the reigning houses of Europe. The mother of 
Frederick Francis, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin a 
sister of the King of Prussia; one aunt, a granddaughter of 
Czar Paul of Russia, and another the widow of the Duke of 
Orleans, elder son of Louis Philippe. ‘The Royal Family of Eng 
land for a century has been closely allied to the hou of 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
daughter of the duke, in 1761; their son, the Duke of Cumber 
land, afterwards King of Han ] 
Frederica Caroline, the daughter of another duke, in 
Augusta of Cambridge gave h 
Grand Duke Frederick I 
trelitz, The issue of the latter union is a son, 
The 
Germany which still possess a feudal constitution. 
of the country is ruled over by a nob/ 
privileges, and acknowledging the suzerainty of the grand dukes 
but in a very limited sense. The nobles are all but 
rulers on their own estates, which comprise nearly two-thirds of 
the whole territory. 
list, nor anything amounting to an account of public income and 
expenditure. The grand dukes are the first nobles of the land, 
living on the income of their own domains, 


1815; and 
hand, in 1843, to 
the present sovereign of Mecklenburg 
born in 1848. 

states of 
A large part 


Princess 








two duchies of Mecklenburg are the only 


possessing immense 








absolute 


Mecklenburg knows no budget, no civil 


and on whatever sur- 
plus may be produced by a system of taxation which varies in 
every town and village. Besides the residence of the 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, there are but two cities with above 
10,000 inhabitants in the whole country—namely, Rostock, an 
old Hanse town, which went 
Wismar, which the duke bought from Swede 
pawn, in 1803. 
terms :—Sweden being in great want of cash, engaged to make 


errand duke 


and 
n, or rather took in 


This curious bargain was made on the 


under ducal protection in 1788, 
following 


over the town of Wismar, with a territory of about ten square 
and some 12,000 to the Duke of Mecklen 
Schwerin, on payment of a sum of 1,628,000 thalers, or 
244,200/., and on condition that it might be redeemed at the end of 
a hundred years, after payment of the capital with compound inte- 
rest. Consequently, the King of Sweden has the right to take 
his Wismar back in the year 1903, if he chooses to pay a sum of 
twenty-nine millionthalers, or 4,350,000/. Another curious politico 
commercial transaction took place in 1819, between the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia, when a detached piece of ducal possessions on the left 
bank of the Rhine, consisting of three parishes, with 10,000 
“souls,” was made over to Prussia for one million thalers, or 


miles, souls, burg- 


! exactly one hur 





lred thalers per soul. 
from 


variously estimated at from 200,000/. to 


The annual income of the 
and other sources, is 
250,000/. ; but these sums 
it is, however, that these 
princes, and particularly the sovereign of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 


. 
two grand dukes, their domains 


are entirely approx’mate. Certain 


are very wealthy, the latter possessing one of the most splend‘d 
royal residences in Europe—a sort of Windsor Castle built on an 
island in the Lake of Schwerin. A sad contrast to this magnificence 
is that the population of the country is actually declining in num- 
bers, through emigration; and also that the number of illegitimate 
and Norway. 
the census of 1861, there were two hundred and sixty parishes in the 


children is larger than even in Sweder According to 
country, in which one-third of the births were illegitimate ; two 
hundred and nine, in which one-half were in the same condition ; 
and seventy-nine districts in which there were no legitimate 
children at all. The picture of Mecklenburg is completed by the 
sketch of the author of “Germany and Germans,” who, writing 
in 1835-36, says, “* As Germany supplies Europe with princes and 
princesses, it would appear as if Mecklenburg alone were suffi- 
cient to furnish it with nobles. It is reckoned that the nobility 
include one-half of the population; but the possessions of six- 
eighths of these dignified persons is limited to their genealogical 
trees. During my progress through the country I met 
Herr Baron who exercised the profession of relieving men’s chins 
of what is sometimes considered an incumbrance; and at one of 
the inns I found a J/err Graf, or count, for a landlord, a Frau 
Griifinn for a landlady; the young Lerren Grafen filled the 
places of ostler, waiter, and boots, while the fair young Ld i 
Griifinnen were the cooks 
that in one village the whole of the inhabitants 


with a 


and chambermaids. I was informed 


were nobd.e 
except four, and these were married to noble Frduleins.” 
NASSAU. 
Th f Nassau, which h 


Netherlands, as well as one great sovei 


1 
s given kings t 
ign to England, is 


Emperor Conrad I., 


illustrious hous¢ 


descended from Otho, brother of 


+ 


reigned from 911 to 918. Otho’s son, Walram, augmented 


territory received in fief from the Kaiser by several important 
districts, and his grandson, Walram IIL., was the first to accept 
the title of Count of Nassau, from a castle of the same name I 

he built in 110], on the river Lahn, the ruins of which still over- 
hang the capital of the duchy. During the fourteenth and f 


y split into many branches, the head of 
d, in 1404, Joanna of 


* Breda, in Holland, and 


teenth centuries the fam 


one of which, Count 
Polnen, who brought 





with it the first imp ch the house obtained in 
the Netherlands. O nts, Count Henry of Nas- 
sau, became a great fav yperor Charles V., who o1 
one o sion sent him to France, to do homage to the king, in his 
name, for Flanders and Artois. While at Paris, Henry 1 

with and mar lt onl ster of Prince Philibert Orange, 
Count of Chaion, at w se death he came into possess ion ol ) 
flourishing principality of Orange, in the south of Franc 
the river Rhone. T offspring of this marriage sor 
Count Renatus of Nassau-Orange, whom Charles VY. ap; l 
Govern u eral of tl Neth lands, which high pos 

nained hereditary in his family r several generations. I 


nain branch of the house 


many lines, and, in the absence of a law of piimogenitu 

territory was divided into the simallest possible fract nd 
separated again and again into li tle states up tot be- 
ginning of the present century. The wars of this pe 
rether with French confis led to ar nion of V gn 
pows ind the last two heads, I rick Augustus Nassau 





ordu gly from 1806 to 1816. 
1816, left no heirs, 


f Nassau-Weilburg, whose pre 


t 
so tha 


c Au 


dukedom remained with the line « 
7 
| 


s- 


sent representative, Duke Adolphus, fills the throne since 1839. 
The duke has two sons from his second marriage with a prin- 
sss of Anhalt-Dessau ; his first marriage, with a daughte1 the 

late Grand Duke Michael of Russia, having proved childless 


d to Prince Peter of Olden- 
II., and the youngest to Pr 
of Sweden and Norway. 


amounting to 


the eldest is unit 
Alexande: 


Oscar, heir apparent of the crown 


his four sisters, 
nee 
The 


more than one- 


burg, cousin of Czar 


ry large, 


income of the duke is v« 
fourth of the 


bittered struggle has taken place between the Chambers an 1 the 


revenue of the country. For many years an em- 


duke for the possession of the domains, including the large duties 
levied this property. 
On an annual average, 6,800/. is raised in Nassau from the 


upon mineral spriugs situated within 
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tax on bottled Seltzer-Wasser and other waters, and 8,90 


] 
i 
that on baths. His highness cl: 


: } } } ’ 
imed all this Sides the net - 
come of the domains, and, moreover, an annual rent of 140,¢ 


florins, or 11,6661, as compensation for the abolition of serf- 


dom on his estates, which took place more than half a century ago, 





in 1808, when there was no question whatever of compensation 


Finally, after protracted negotiations and constitutional battles— 


leading at one time to the exclusion of a liberal majority of 16, | 


esenting tor a 


by a ducal minority of five members, the five repr 
while the united parliament of Nassau—the ‘duke consented to 


} 


give up the serf-compensation on being allowed to keep thi 
domains, under the condition of delivering an account of thei 
management, and' giving the surplus, that is, the sums not re- 
quired for court, &c., up to the public exchequer. This notable 
arrangement was not exactly adopted by the Chambers, but 


However, that a “surplus” should 


consented to nem. con. I 


ever occur, there does not seem to be the slightest chances 
The duke, in spite of his large income, is known to be dee} 
debt, occasioned by his adherence to ultra-ioyalistic principles. 
Very large sums went from Nassau to 





Spain during th 
insurrection of Don Carlos, to assist the cause of the latter ; 
still larger funds were swallowed up in the att 


ment of an Adelscolonie, or colony of nobles, in Texas, which, as 
might have been foreseen, ended in the utter ruin of all con 
cerned. In 1837 the house of Rothschiid lent th 
Nassau 7,100,000 florins, on the security of the domains, at three- 
}, another loan of 1,200,000 florins, at 


and-a-half per cent.; in 185 


four per cent., was raised on the same basis; and in January, 
1862, the Duke negotiated one more loan of 1,600,000 florins, 
this time at four-and-a-half per cent. But the last loan, as pub- 
licly notified at Frankfort, was not any longer from the house of 
Rothschild, but through the house of Rothschild, which seemed to 





imply a censure of the house of Nassau. 
NETHERLANDS. 

‘The accession of the house of Nassau-Orange to the throne of 
the Netherlands, though dating only from 1815, belongs really to 
the far more remote period when the “ governors” of the same 
house tcok the part of the oppressed nation, and boldly staked 
their life in the cause of Dutch liberty and independence. For 
l : the princes of Nassau-Orange filled the unique posi- 
) 


he presidents of a republ 


a iong tl 
tion in Europe of being nominally t 


yet in real on the same level with kings and emperors, who 


acknowledged this position by freely entering into matrimonial 
alliances with the family. Even before the principality of Orang 
had been « L j ] 


led to Louis XIV., at the peace of Utrecht, the mem- 
bers of the house settled « ly in tl 
the de fucto if not de pure, sovereigns of the Un ted Provinces. 

of Count William I., of Nassau-Orange, with a 
of King Charles I. of England, gave the crown of 
Great Britain and Ireland to his son and successor, and a hero to 
Macaulay 


among t jealous Cl 





| he In ri 


daughter 


but it scarcely improved the position of the 





ens of the powerful republic The t 


of the stadhouders became very precarious towards the latter 





end of the eighteenth century, and when General Pich 1 and 
his sans-culotte army approache 1 the frontiers of the Netherlands, 


William V. himself felt that he had no hold upon the country, 


upoD fled to England 


ulmost without resistan« 

eighteen years of French rule might not | 

syinpathy of the people for the old valiant house to whom, in 

great part, their independence was due, had it not been for th 

incessant diplomatic activity of the Nassau family. While som 
f 


of the friends of the house, amo 


Hogendorp, were 


g them the energetic Count 


agitating the masses at Amsterdam, othe 


agents were at work at Vienna, and the consequence was that 
on the 3lst of May, 1815, Prince Metternich and his coadjutors 
signed a protocol establishing a kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
appointing William VI. of Nassau-Orange to be the first ki g 
under the title of William I. 

The 1 kings up to the present sovereign, hav ve en 


very popular with their subjects, though some of them we 


William I., at the commencement of his reign, 
gained many admirers; 


deserved it. 
but his supposed inclination towards 
Roman Catholicism, and his intercourse with the hated Countess 
Henrietta d’Oultremont, created a host of enemies, who at last 
forced him to abdicate the throne in 1840. His son and suc 

cessor, William II., was scarcely as much appreciated for his 
many sterling qualities as he deserved; but the antagonism of a 
large number of the people pursued him during the eight years of 
his government on account of his having been the first to sign, 
in a moment of irresolution, the act of independence of “ seces- 





the grand duke, being the daughter of a first marriage of the 




















s Belgium. \ p is { 
\ Willia iI] l thro i 

D rly part as ns | 
ore major l t 1854 ind S 

\ many portions of the c intry were inundated ont : 

ng up of winter, the king, on a sudden, becam a 
hero. His Majesty, on these occasions, s 
the pla e of danger, “ r ugh l it” dike a 
than this, by a liberal expenditure, by wise counsel, and activ 
measures of practical utility, alleviated the distress and y 
he beheld everywhere around hi His humane co 
these occasions won him golden ions among all « s 5 
subjects; which found vent in the first flush of excit 
pe rs and hexameters, orations, dramas, pictur und 
pl aris busts, inscribed, * William the Good After t 
lapse of several years tke enthusiasm has now sumewha led 
down, but enough rem to leave William III. s ally 
popular king. His esty is on terms of intimate p 
with the Emperor of the French, and, it is thoug 
' m ognit 


In the budget for the Netherlands for the year 18 3 ac- 





‘epted by the States-General in December, 1862, the expendit 
f the royal houszhold is settled at $ fl., or 75,000. sterling. 
his sum is divided into the king's civil list, set down at 
r 50,0002.; the income of the queen dowager at 1 OOf., ox 
l * ; ; P 4} dans ‘ 
Se that of the Prince i Ora it 100,0 ( 
lt um allowed for the m of the royal pala a 
, ; 
) or 4,166] The whx get of the Net lands f 
1865 is to amount to | ) l LcK und 08,1 i2 
expenditure, thus leaving a « plu 60,00 
sterling A notable item int I t very 1 y 
. 1: ’ , 
uN ] il S st lng—¢« cliy L5,571.4 — W A ( l 
( al balanes hat is, t] pi 
tol it t 
1 
transa 1s Of th governm ( l 
himself was an active trader, a ther t t 
l 
ners in the colonial Maa } l he a ‘ p 
. 44 s 
fortune of not less than 150 m f ns, or twel la 
half millions sterli Pri I i t N 
ae : . . , 
fthe pr king, | l ind married toa 
Ars ee ’ : 
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I ] 
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~ 
oO 
I ( f Oldenbu yr, asmall t 
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t tweil ( ry, V I l I Henry 
t J ) t pri ¢ i\ in A 
i ys pu to! 1 l 
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f ) ir hundred square mi with ) 
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t ] a | Ai { f I At i ld A t ‘ 
to the Fren ntier, and 1 yl ls of mi ( } 
burg, was evidently useless to th« tty rand duke, and wa 





held to be at Vienna as destined for a 


The present grand duke, ce of very sim 


a 
~ 
-- 


manners, and much liked by his subjects. His family is related 


chiefly to the houses of Russia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Nassa 


and has furnished a queen to Greece, or rather a female king. 


] 
The consort of the ex-Hellenic Otho I. is half-sister of 
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preceding sovereign. Another distinguished member of the | The next surviving brother, Dom Louis, who now took possession 
family is the grand duke’s uncle, Prince Peter, cousin of Czar | of the crown, fell likewise ill, as well as his brother, Dom Agusto 
Alexander IT., president of the imperial senate, general of infantry | Both fortunately, though narrowly, escaped death, leaving only 
in the service of Russia, and, to crown all, “ Doctor honoris juris | two lives between the throne of Portugal and Dom Miguel, 
civilis.”. The Grand Duke of Oldenburg has no civil list, but | the idol of the Romish priesthood. Whether the result of crim: 
draws about 27,0001. from the domains, having besides an income | or of accident, the ravages of death in the royal family of Portu- 
of some 6,000/. from private estates of the family in Holstein. | gal are unexampled in modern and peaceful times. 


The whole budg t of ¢ Ndenburg amounts to very nearly 270,0001., The present king, Louis * like his late brother and all his 


income and expenditure being equal. Very recently the grand family, is distinguished for great liberality of ideas, a striking 

duke, with the consent of the chambers, sold the port of Jahde | nobleness of mind, coupled with the kindest and most benevolent 

to Prussia for the sum of 75,0007, to be converted into a great di-position. He his a civil list of 365,000 milreis, or about 
hanr fay +) y r> (Lo anic rlin vf 7 ; 

harbour for the new Germanic fleet. 82,000/. ste tling; but returns regularly 70,000 milreis to the 





PORTUGAL. public excheqrer to be em, loyed for educational purposes. The 
expenses of “9 whole court, including the dotation of King 
Ferdinand and the princes, amount to 675,000 milreis; but the 
natural son of King Joao, or John I.. was created by his father | Ptinees, like the king, give back annually 70,000 milreis to the 
t Wai = is JvOouo, O VJ OUlil es us Lc¢ ) iiid AL ‘ bed o - i ° 

Duke of Braganza and Lord of Guimaraens. When the old line | PUTS of the nation. On the recent marriage of the king on the 
. . ail > } 7 o° . ; 

of Portuguese kings became extinct by the death of King Gth of October last, to Princess Pia, daughter of Victor Emanuel 

gues ALIN i € tll ry ih ieath i Leg * é yl 3 , : 
Sebastian in Africa, 1578, and by that of his successor, Car- | °! Italy, Dom Louis setticd upon his consort 60 contos of reis, or 
Ustle 44iil ; v2td, al ) nat S successor, ar- . 
d } . . eer H i+} nt ar »a]} o 2 (* tes 
dinal Henrique, 1580, Philip IL. of Spain, whose mother was a l L000. from his own civil list, without appealing to the Cortes. 


The reigning dynasty of Portugal belongs to the house of Bra 


ganza, which dates from the Sireeath century, . when Affonso, a 





t vr: . . 4) ". . , ° ° ° ° 
Portuguese princess, claimed the throne, and enforced his demand Itis Majesty's father, King y Ferdinand, is spending his days in 
by an army commanded by the Duke of Alba. The Portucues reat retirement at his modest residences at Cintra or Junqueira, 
submitted to force: but locked upon Philip and his su . | never interfering in Portuguese politics, but devot ng hime If te 
© Jabs Leth < a ahiah all iS Sut SSUTS 


scientific studies. King Ferdinand is a man in many respects 


as usurpers, inasmuch as the fundamental laws of the monarchy, : 
like our late Prince Consort, but those who lately proposed him a 


passed in the Cortes of Lamego, in 1139, excluded all foreign 





princes from the succession, After bearing the Spanish yoke | ¢ candidate for the Hellenic throne have found him unwilling 
for more than half a century, the people of Portugal re- to accept it. In striking contrast to the civil list of the 
volted, and proclaimed Don Joao, the then Duke of Brag a. | King of Portugal stands the income of the clergy of the 
as their king, he being the next heir to the crown, though of an | little kiugdom. The upper hierarchy of the church draws 


illegitimate issue. The duke thereupon assumed the title of King annually three and a half millions of milreis; and another half 

Joao IV., to which Portuguese historians appended tie title “ the | 4 mi.lion goes as tribute to Rome. After much clearance of con- 

fortunate.” | vents and monasteries, Portugal still possesses 11,484 monks and 

John IV. was succeeded by his son Affonso Henrique, who, | 2U2S. : 

however, was dethroned in 1668 for misconduct, when his brother | Prussia. 

Pedro assumed the crown. Pedro was succeeded in 1706. by 1 The genealogy of the Prussian dynasty is commonly pushed up 

Joio V., who, dying in 1759, the crown devolved up we his the stream of history as far as the year 800, when one Count 

ie , Thassilo, of Zollern, is believed to have been present at the great 

" , De an 1 0 hristmas ceremony at Rome, which restored the empire of the 

leat his | C@sars in the person of Charlemagne. However, Count Thassil 


. : 
and at the dé 1 ol 


ed in 1777 by his da — 


son, Joseph I. Jcseph was suce 
Donna Maria L., who afterwards becoming insane, h 


1 


Joiio, was made prince regent 





mother, in 1816, he assumed the title of Joao VI. He married a| #8 decidedly mythical, and the first flesh-and-blood Zollern met 
’ : . : ’ . . . 3 . a i? ontic “nn t > (‘our *recderic! > in oO 
Spanish princess, by whom he had two sons, Pedro and Miguel, with in authentic documents is Count Frederick I., who, in 98 


and several daughters. In 1822. his eldest son, Pedro, was pro- | built himself a strong castle on a hill, called Hobenzollern, or 

claimed constitutional emperor of Brazil, which became ther by High-Zollern, the ruins of which may still be seen near the city 

independent of Portugal. In 1826, King John VI. died at Lisbon, of Sigm ringen. His descendants probably by doing a good deal 

and hisson Dom Pedro being considered a foreign sovereign, |in the taubritter line, as was the fashion in those days— 
. es eee ‘ sUar ‘ , 5 ev’ Su, “ 


Dom Pedro's infant daughter Donna Maria II., was proclaimed a flourished amazingly, so that the second, third, and fourth 
regent of Portugal in the name of her father. Not long after, Fredericks were enabled to lend money on good interest, 
Dom Pedro, having granted a liberal constitution to Portugal, |#mong others to the Imperial Majesty of Germany. The 
surrendered the country entirely to his daughter, on condition of | $¢rvice was requited by the appointment of the Zollern 


I ndit 

her marrying her uncle, Dom Miguel. The latter agreed to this family to the Burgraveship of Nuremburg, a rather lucrative 
arrange ment: but secretly resolved to overthrow the consti post in a wealthy city, the Birmingham of the Middle 
tion, and to become absolute King of Portugal. Favoured by the | Ages. Here the Counts Zollern came into useful contact with 
“ultra-conservative and priest ly bs ties, he made rej eated | the rising people of the age, th : enterprising: merchants of 
attempts to this effect, which di: ed the country for more the Hanse Towns, bent on building up a tiers ¢tat in the Holy 
than ten years. Partial peace ee been restore Roman Empire and extinguishing Aaubritter and other enemies. 
gove her hand in 1835 to Prince Augustus of Leuchten It was by the lessons learnt at Nuremburg that the Zollerns were 
however, died at the end of a few months. The vear after, | enabled to construct for themselves a great kingdom inthe north 
April 9, 1836, Isabella If. mar mete the Prince Ferdinand of | of Germany; which fact, however, is not generally acknowledged 
| by modern physical-force historians, who can see nothing in the 
offspring of this union were seven children, the eldest of whom | annals of the world but swords and cannon. After three or four 
asceuded the throne at the death of his motber, in 1853. as | Counts of Zollern had been Burgraves of Nuremburg, making still 

more money and lending still more to the ever needy emperors, 
of his father. | one of them, Count Frederick VI., was invested by Kaiser Sigis- 
A strange fatality, if not more, followed the accession of Pedro | mund, in 1411, with the fief of the province of Brandenburg, and 
V., the first king of the line of Braganza-Coburg. In May, | six years after made an elector. ‘The family now rose rapidly in 
1858, he married Princess Stephanie of Hohenzollern-Sigm: wrin- power and dignity, chiefly by making its chief rule of action to 
gen, and in July, 1859, the young and lovely queen was laid in | protect the rising middle classes against feudal oppression, and 
her grave, carried off by a mysterious disease. Soon after the | encouraging trade and commerce to the utmost. Little gifted 
king himself fell dangerously ill. but recovered: yet only to be/| as the flat and sandy plains of Brandenburg were by nature, they 
struck down once more in the autumn of 1861. Dom Pedro and | now became the seat of a thrifty and industrious race of men 
his two brothers, Dom Joao and Dom Fernando, in October, 1861, | under whose step the m arshes were changed into fruitful fields, 
went upon a hunting expedition, in the course of which they had | and the neater: thieves’ castles into flourishing towns and vil- 
occasion to ask for some drink at a convent. Returned to Lisbon, | lages. In 1511, the Teutonic knights, owners of the large 
they all three fell ill—of typhoid fever, according to the faculty ;| province of Prussia, on the Baltic, elected Margrave Albert, of 
of poison, according to the rox populi. All efforts and cares of | Brandenburg, a younger member of the electoral family, to the post 
yal family were in vain, | of Grand Master ; and he, following the poticy of his house, after a 
and the three strong and youthful sons of Queen Isabella died | while declared himself hereditary prince, and openly made cause 
one after the other. First, Prince Fernando expired on the 6th | with the industrial middle classes against the rule of the knights. 

of November ; then the king, Dom Pedro, on the 11th of Novem- | Thelatter broke out into insurrection against theirelected chieftain; 
ber; and then his brother, Dom Joao, on the 28th of December. | but were powerless against the new enemy, and Albert and his dee 
i 








Saxe-Coburg, who obtained the title of king the year after. Th 
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King Pedro V., remaining for two years under the g 





King Ferdinand and the rest of the r 
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scendants remained sovereigns of Prussia. The extinction of this 


| are distinguished in the cirele of European royalty by the fact 


line brought the large realm of the Teutonic knights to the electors | that they have perpetuated the same Christian name for more 


of Brandenburg, whose own territorities meanwhile had been than eight hundred years. 


Ever since the commencement of the 


greatly enlarged by the valour and wisdom of Frederick Wilhelm, eleventh century, the rulers of Reuss have been called Henry, 


“ the Great Elector,” under whose fostering care arose the first 
standing army in central Europe. 


The Grezt Elector, dying in | other Reuss. 


whether of Reuss-Greiz, Reuss-Schleiz, Reuss-Késtritz, or any 


The reason of their holding thus pertinaciously to 


1688, left a country of one and a half millions, a vast treasure, | the name Henry is that they descend, or claim to descend, from 


and 38,000 well-drilled troops, to his son, Frederick II., who, 


Keiser Henry L., surnamedthe Fowler. The Reuss princes, having 


on the strength of these three items, put the kingly crown on | determined to be and to remain always Henrys, at first distin- 


his head at Kénigsberg, on the 18th of January, 1701, and, com- | guished the historical sequence by titles, such as Henry th 
mencing once more afresh in the list of Fredericks, called himself | Rich, Henry the Fat, Henry the Red, and so forth. This system 


King Frederick I. of Prussia. 


sufficed for all practical purposes till the middle of the seven- 


The first king of Prussia did not do much to increase the territory | teenth century, when, adjectives getting scarce, it was arranged 


left to him by the Great Elector ; but his successor, Frederick 
William I., by economy ard thrift pushed to its utmost limits, 
acquired a treasure of nine millions of thalers, bought family 
to the million thalers, and raised the 


domains amount of five 


by a solemn family council, in the year 1668, that the house 
should begin numeration, each branch counting its own Henrys; 
but with this stipulation, that, after the aumber of a hundred had 


been reached, they would begin again at number one. The pre- 


. one ; . sovereion o Pon sc. ae * » 3 , wa le 
annual income of the country to six millions, three-fourths of | Sent sovereign of Reuss-Schleiz is Henry the Sixty-seventh ; he 


He also 
attempted to raise the stature of Prussian soldiers, by importing 
the biggest t 
women in Prus-ia; but in this attempt at the improvement of the 


which sum, however, had to be spent on the army. 


men ofall nations and marrying them to the tallest 


species by means of artificial selection he was doomed to failure. 
After adding part of Pomerania to the possessions of the house, 
he left his son and successor, Frederick II., ‘* called the Great,” 
a state of 47,770 square miles, with two and a half millions inhabi- 
tants. 
with one and a quarter million of souls; and this, and the 
large territory attained in the first partition of Poland, increased 
Prussia to 74,340 square miles, with more than five and a half 


Frederick I. added Silesia, an area of 14,200 square miles, 


million of inhabitants. Under the reign of Frederick’s successor, 


Frederick William II., the state was enlarged by the acquisition | 


of the principalities of Anspach and Baireuth, 


as well as the | 


of Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz—* mediatized” at the Congress of 
Vienna—is Henry the Sixty-ninth; and the monarch of 
Greiz is Henry the Twenty-second. The latter branch has been 


Reuss- 


up already to the limited Hundred, and started on a second 
What the income of either of the reigning Henrys may 
be is unknown, as there is no civil list, any more than a budget, 
in the states of Reuss, the whole territory being more or less 
the private property of the illustrious descendants of Henry the 


course 


r. Reuss-Greiz consists of 144 square miles, with 33,000 
inhabitants, and Reuss-Schleiz of 447 square miles, with about 


70,000 souls. Both lines are related to Prussia, and other Ger- 
man houses, and the consort of the heir apparent of Reuss-Schilei: 
is a princess of Wiirtemberg. 

Russia. 
The rulers of the vast Muscovite empire were, down to the time 


gigantic spoils gathered in another partition of Poland, which | of Peter the Great, native princes of the country, descendants, 


raised its area to the extent of nearly 100,000 square miles, with | more or less, of the old chieftain Rurik. 
Under Frederick William III, | the Livonian peasant girl, Catharine, left two children, Anne and 


about nine million of souls. 


Czar Peter’s union with 


exactly one-half ofthis state and population was taken by the | Elizabeth, the first of whom united herself'to a Duke of Holstein- 


Freach conqueror ; but the Congress of Vienna not only restored 


Gottorp, and became in course of time the mother of a little 


the loss, but added part of the kingdom of Saxony, the Rhine- | German prince called Peter Ulrich, who, after his aunt Elizabeth 


lands, 


and Swedish Pomerania, moulding Prussia into its present | had ascended the throne, was named her successor. 


Thanks to 


form, as consisting of two separate pieces of territory, of a total | the efforts of the far-sighted empress, Peter Ulrich was enabled 


area of 107,300 square miles, with ten millicn inhabitants. Ac- 


to ascend the throne without difficulty ; but was no sooner in 


cording to the census of 1861, the population now numbers | vested with the imperial purple, than his un-Russian doings 
18,497,458 souls, or is but slightly inferior to that of England | raised a host of enemies against him, and he was hurled from his 


and Wales. 

Up to within avery recent period, the kings of Prussia enjoyed 
the 
sterling per annum. 


whole income of their domains, amounting to about a million 


] 


elevated position more quickly even than he had attained it. 
Dethroned after only a six months’ reign, on the 8th of July, 
1762, and assassinated after, wife of Peter Ulrich, 


soon the 


Since the establishment of the new con- | daughter of the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, a poor officer in the 


stitution, this state of things has been changed, and the domains | service of Prussia, was proclaimed empress, under the name of 


have become partly public property, in so far as a certain amount | Catharine II. 


of the income is paid into the public exchequer. As yet, how- 
ever, the civil list of the sovereign does not figure in the budget, 
but a sum of 2,573,000 thalers, or 384,.640/., is deducted direx tly 
from the preduce of the domains, under the name of Krondotation 
or crown allowance. 
with t 


the civil list of the monarch, he expenses of the court, is by 


no means certain. Prussian finance has been hitherto under rather 


Whether this income accurately represents | ander, 


Henceforth, the house of Holstein-Gottorp, or, in 
reality the house of Anhalt-Zerbst, came to furnish rulers to the 
realm of Russia. Catharine II. left the crown to her only legiti- 
mate son, Paul, offspring of her union with the unhappy Peter 
Ulrich, who in turn became the father of three emperors, Alex- 
Constantine, and Nicholas, and the grandfather of a 
fourth, the present Czar Alexander II. It is still the fashion 
of Russian poets to sing the praises of the great house of 


mysterious clouds, as evidenced by the fact that before the year | Romanoff, supposed to be even now ruling the empire ; but it 
42 } <u "2 . } ™ * Lh . o 4 . . . ; ° 
1848 the sovereign, or the government, possessed a “crown | requires more than ordinary imagination to discover the con- 


treasure ’ 
millions sterling, which disappeared on a sudden, and of which 


no account whatever has been furnished. From very recent 


explanations of the ministers it would appear that the total amount | German fawilies. 
,099 | of Hesse-Darmstadt, and next to a princess of Wiirtemberg ; his 


of the Krondotation at present reaches the sum of 3,073 


variously estimated at from one to one and a hzlf | nection. 


The modern dynasty of Russia, ever since the time of 
Il., has alliances only with 
Czar Paul gave his hand, first, to a princess 


Catharine formed matrimonial 


thalers, exclusive of the cost of building and repairs of royal | successor, Czar Alexander L., married a princess of Baden; his 


palaces, and similar items of expenditure. 
The royal dynasty of Prussia is more intimately related with 


’ : agen a 
all the great and little sovereign houses of Europe than any other | Nicholas I. 
reigning family, with the exception of that of Queen Victoria. | Alexander II. a 


Formerly, the house of Hoheuzollern connected itself almost 
exclusively with Protestant lines ; but of late this tendency has 


successor again, Constantine—the Czar of seven days, December 
1 to 8, 1825—united himself to a princess of Saxe-Coburg; 
selected a daughter of the King of Prussia; and 
daughter of the Grand Duke of 
There is not a royal house in Europe, not even 
blood and 


Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 
in Germany itself, more exclusively Teutonic in 


been changed, and repeated matrimonial alliances with Roman | family alliances than the dynasty now filling the throne of 


Catholic families have taken place, particularly with Bavaria. | Russia. 


Morganatic marriagz:, as a rule, are rare in the house of Prussia ; 


but there is a striking instance of the contrary in the union of | remained stati ynary, or very nearly s0. 


One striking fact in connection with this dynasty is 
hat, since its accession, the boundaries of the empire have 
Expressed in geo- 


Prince Adalbert, first cousin to the king, who united himself, in graphical square miles, the dominions of the Czar were re- 


1 


1851, to Mademoiselle Therese Ellsler, sister of tl! 
dancer, Fanny Elisler. 
REwss. 


The two sovereign families of Reuss-Schleiz and Reuss-Greiz | 148,000; in 1645, at his death, by 258,000; in 1725, at the death 


e celebrated | presented, in 1535, at the accession of John the Terrible, by the 


,200; in 1585, at the death of the same prince, by 


number 3 
i Romanoff, by 


144,000; in 1613, at the accession of Michael 




























































































of Peter the Great, by 280,000; in 1741, at the accession of 
Elizabeth, by 325,000 ; in 1796, at the death of Catharine IT, by 
343,000; and at the present moment at rather less than th 
foregoing number of miles. The official ** Statistical Tables” 


recently published at St. Petersburg state the area of the empire 


to comprise only 392,074 geographical square miles, which is 


inclusive of 24,298 square miles of territory in America, not 
counted in the preceding enumeration. 

For the first time in the history of Russia, a budget has been 
published by the government in the year 1862, according to 
which the expenses for the imperial court amount to 4,574,146 
roubles, or rather more than 700,000 pounds sterling. ‘This, 
however, is exclusive of the dotation for the empress and imperial 


children, amounting to 495,000 roubles; the cost of maintenance | 


of the imperial residences, set down, evidently too low, at 134,000 
roubles, and the expenses connected with the administration of 
various subsidiary imperial establishments, such as the theatres at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, and similar disbursements, calculated 
to be 2,754,757 roubles. So that altogether the cost of the court 
of Russia amounts to very nearly eight millions of roubles 
exactly 7,957,903—or far above a million sterling. This is the 
official statement, but it is generally believed that the actual ex- 
penses amount to more than twice, and, perhaps, three times this 
sum. The imperial domains are known to produce not less than 
forty millions roubles per annum, and as but a small fraction of 
this sum is accounted for in the budget, it may be concluded that, 
as in other Continental states, this income is used in Russia to keep 
up the splendour and contribute to the magnificence of the court. 





SAXONY. 

The defect of concentrated family power, arising from theabsence 
of the law of primogeniture, is aowhere more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the history of the princely houses of Saxony. ‘The 
family was always foremost among the leading princely dynasties 
of central Europe, and gave a Kaiser tothe Holy Roman Empire 
as early as the beginning of the tenth century; yet the splitting 
up of the great stock into numerous small branches always and 
ever destroyed the work of individual greatness, and after more 
than a thousand years’ existence left the house comparatively un- 
influential and powerless. Though the former division of the 
family possessions into more than a score of separate territories 
has now been reduced to five branches, these parts are among the 
smallest of independent states, the leading branch, the kingdom, 
possessing scarce two millions of inhabitants, on a territory of 6,700 
square miles. From this figure the scale goes downwards, through 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to Saxe-Altenburg, embracing only 500 
square miles, with 137,000 souls, or less than the population of 
Bristol. It is characteristic of the history of the family that the 
rulers of the last-named smallest territory among the States of 
Saxony represent the oldest line, whereas the youngest branch 
exists in the sovereigus of the kingdom. 

The present king, John I[., prides himself on being the best 
jurisconsult in Europe. He has mastered all ihe codes of all the 
states in the universe, is said to be well at home in Japanese 
legislation, and knows Coke upon Littleton by heart. His Majesty 
lives in law, as George V. of Hanover lives in music, and Louis 
I. of Wittelsbach in Bavarian poetry. 
otherwise has the reputation of being, though a lawyer, a very 
good, kind-hearted sort of a man, much given to the Juissez- 
aller, laissez-faire system of politics. He has 
570,000 thalers, or 84,000/; added to which ** pin- 
moneys” of the queen with 30,000 thalers, and the dotations of 
the princes with 235,000 thalers, making, with other incidental 
expenses, the total cost of the royal court 863,575 thalers, or 
about 128,000/ sterling. Originally, by the constitution of 1831, 
the civil list of the king was fixed at 500,000 thalers, including all 
other items, but this was found to be insufficient, and the cham- 
bers, seeing the peaceable disposition of their learned sovereign, 
made no difficulties in increasing the annual allowance. ‘The 
king, by his marriage with a princess of Bavaria, has 
children, two sons and two daugh‘ers, and through his other re- 
lations is connected intimately with the houses of Portugal and of 
Italy. 

The reigning Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, Charles Alexander, 
remembering the traditions of his house in the last ceneration, 
professes to be a great patron of literature and the fine arts, but 
is generally held to be not sincere in this endeavour, or, by 
others, not equal to the task. Since his accession in 1853, there 
have been crowds of wandering minstrels at Weimar, for 
or lesser time; but, as yet, no Goethe or Schiller has been disco- 


Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, and 


The King of Saxony 


a civil list of 


are the 


four 


vered among them. ‘The grand duke married to a daughter of 
the late King of Holland, with whom he receivé 


own private possessions, lea 


1 a large fortune, 


which, added to his ves him mor 
} 


wealthy than the rest of Saxon princes. He 


+ { 


has a civil list of 
280,000 thalers, or about one-sixth of the 
|income of the whole country. Th 
the budget at rather a 1 


ducal item is, a s} 


s 


besides, figure in 
1 





r ex} ensive grand 
guards, numbering thirty 
seven men. 

The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, Bernhard, wl« 
rules a territory of 971 square miles, with a population of 172,000 


souls, is one of the most popular prin 
ofGermany. He is a quiet unostentatious man, sincerely de- 
voted to the welfare of his little c 
to this effect. Our late King Wi 
particularly high regard for him, w 
him a Knight of the Garter, in 1831. 
Duke Bernhard have probably never seen the blue ribbon on his 
and, married to a princess of 
vughter, besides four grand- 
is paid out 
owh 


intry, and sparing no efforts 
n IV. is said to have hada 
ic h he evi lenced by making 
However, the subjects ot 











breast. He is now 62 years of ag 
Hesse, has two children, ason anda d 
children. His civil list of 225,000 fl 
of the ine of the d hicl 


mains, which, um 
management, produce a 


or 18,7501, 
ider the 


ut four times this sum. 


yrins, 
yme duke's 
regarding the present Duke 


o 
According to most, Ernest IL. is the 
i ] will 


Opinions vary much in Germany 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 


model of a good and wise soverelgu; wh 


5 


ile others have it 
that he is a superficial, vain, and ambitious prince, aiming at 
at the imperial purple which is 


cheap popularity, with a glimpse 
-Main. Duke Ernest IL. is 


to be resuscitated at Fran! 





the acknowledged leader of the German national party, and ha 
repeatedly declared his rea liness to sacrifice his own posi- 
tion for the good of the greater country. The duke, now 


forty-four, and married to a daughter of the late Grand Duke of 
Baden, a crowd of high relations. His 


uncle is King of the Belgians, his first cousin King of Portugal, 


has no children, but 


Britain, and another 


Ernest II. has a 


ieen of Great 
al of 


s-in-law Q 
the wife of Grand Duke M 
civil list of 100,000 thalers, at a minimum, from the domains, and 
tes produce above 134,079 thalers. The 
1 undoubtedly belong to the 


one of his sistei 


Russia. 


more in case these esta 
proprietorship of these domains, whicl 
not to the prince, has given rise 


and the 


state and recently to endless 


quarrt Is between the government chambers of Saxe- 





Coburg-Gotha. Personally, Ernest II. appeared willing to relin- 
quish the domains altogether; but his late brother, the Prince 
Consort of England, who had a voice in the matter as heii 
apparent, strenuously opposed th ion, claiming the whole of 
the estates as private property. Finally, after long and warm 
debates and negotiations, a compromise was arrived at, by th 
terms of which the reigning duke has a civil list of 100,000 
thalers out of the domains, and the next, 34,079 thalers, goto th 

public exchequer, while the rest is divided between the duke and 


estion a prietorship of the do- 


the state. proy 
mains me 

The Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, the pettiest of Saxonic sove- 
reigns, has a civil list of 145,000 thalers, which is very nearly one- 
fourth of the annual income of his country. The little territory 
formerly, till 1826, belonged to Gotha; but was then parcelled off 


unwhile remains unsettled. 





1] 


to Saxe-Hildburghausen, and finally had the glory of becoming 
“independent” under its own duke. His highness’s family is 
rather large, consisting of sixteen persons, including one mor- 
ganatic relation. 
SCHWARZBUI 

The sovereign family of Schwarzburg was far more famous ip 
the Middle Ages than it is at Count 
Giinther the Twenty-first was chosen opposition-emperor to Kaiser 
Henry IV., and his descendants were long noted for the posses- 
Like all German dynasties, however, 


h lines, of which only two 


the present moment. 


sion of immense wealth 
the house split into numerous branc 
now remain—namely, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen and Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt, the former ruling a territory of 300 square 
d the latter a country of 350 


miles, with 60,000 inhabitants, and the 
Each of these sovereigns has a 


square miles, with 70,000 souls. 
civil list of about 20,000/, sterling, representing very nearly 
three-fourths of the income of the country. The Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen is possessed of a large private for- 
tune, acquired by his father in the distillery and brewing trade. 
To make this very useful occupation more profitable than it used 
to be, his highness hit upon the simple expedient of issuing an 
edict making it penal for any man but himself to brew beer and 
| distil spirits out of potatoes. The consequence was, that in the 





es of Saxony, and, perhaps, 
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course of rather a long reign, he amassed several 
thalers, which he invested in landed 
Bohemia, and the classic duchies of Mecklenburg. 





property in Slavonia, 


sovereign of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Giint 
ninth, has left off beer-brewing, but taken to paper-making. 


“— 
we 
- 
Ma 
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SPAIN. 

It is now exactly a contury since the two monarchs of S; 
and France, acting in concert with the rulers of Parma and 
Naples, entered into an offensive, and defensive alliance which, at 
the time, and long after, was a constant source of terror and 
alarm to all the sovereigns of E rope. I ul ) 
signed on the 15th of August, 1761, stipulated 





Family Compact, 
that all the members of the house would “ hold together « 


1 


jointly and for ever;” would “look upon every power as thei 


which should become the enemy of either,” an¢ 





make all their military as well as diplomatic undertakings 








common consentand with a perfect agreement.” By the seventeenth 
and eighteenth articles of the Family Compact, the four monarchs 
engaged “each and mutually to consider the interests of th 
allied crowns as their own; to compensate their several losses 
iuntages, and to act as if the four monarchies f d onl 

nd the same power When this treaty 1 Y known 

the world, in the autumn of 1761, it was predicted in the Briti 
House of Commons that, in another c¢ ntury, t B l \ 
be masters of the whole of Europe. The hundred yea \ 
passed now, with the following net result. Th are still eighty 
four direct or collateral descendanis of Louis XI | f 
these no less than sixty-one are banished from t itry I 





Parma, and (the Bourbon) have been « x] l f Naples 
In Spain only they remain; but even th members of 
Spanish family—the Infant Don Juan and his t sons— 
compelled to eat the bread of exil History s ny 
strikin n of t utter futility of di 

tract f lliances in t result of I l 
Com 














paternal as well as on the maternal sid I] g i 
though it was disputed by Don Carlos, and gave 1 to the lor 
and sanguinary war which r tly agitated Spain, is undenial 
from a legal as well as constitut nal point of view. The clain 
of Don Carlos rested upon the Sa law, which, however, had 
never the for f law in Spain. The ancient s 8 
did not know a Salic law; and this was in only by 
Philip V., 1 t grandfather of Don Carlos Previ y t 
him, fi ld always succeed in Castille and Leon, as wel 
as in P l it was, in fact, by the right male s es 
sion tha house of H ¢ reigned in S] sit was by 
the s ht that the B s themselves came t y tl 
thi ¢ lerdinand \ securing t to | 
daughté ly ] ¢ more repeal t] 7 of PI nV 
and 1 ’ nt law of the Part owed 
femal ito t ts f effect. Mor 
grant of ] R f 1834, it was al held 
monal f S; we ul te owners of t] nt ‘ 
liberty to of tl they might think f I s 
thus that f ly mad t] portant I 
to Nap I i n fort ] tion of a | ! 
to the t of Etruria. This proved av le specu 
lation Fy h emperor, v to Un l 
States fo1 nd sum of sixty 1 £2,4 

Que Isabel IT. ha civil r 

4,17 sides the allowances id re 
which a it to 17,350,000, or half mu wain: Her M y 





8 a very large private property, thou not 

’ r mother, Q 1 Maria Christina The latter, i 

ht n Spain, in 1840, is said t uve carried off fi 

1] stone bo s full of diamonds, 1 ind othe 
jewels, which had to pass the frontier as “ mineral wate 
consequence of the decree prohibiting the sale and export of her 





property. 
guardsman Munoz, 


Queen Christina's marriage with t Y 

afterwards transformed into Duke d 
Rianzares, has been productive of a numerous prog ny of sons 
and daughters, all of whom are alr ady well established in life. 
Every one of the daughters married at the age of sixteen, receiv- 
ing a dowry of two millions of francs, in addition to one of the 


famous stone bottles. Her ex-M jjesty is chiefly residing at 


t 30 t [t is said tha wit 
I s Mt y happy € y ’ 
tha hat I eldest da te! Phe set t 


+? } ¥ + 
» Has Hit k und alt! th G ral 
S ino 3% 1 sent off to Cuba, the court of Madrid still 
] s tl list t t t immoral ci yalty 
in | I 


SWEDEN 


No dynasty of modern date has taken its place so quietly and 
] t} 


easily among the reigning families of the world as the house of 








Bernadotte. ‘The son of a notary in the south of France, John 
Bernadotte, from the very beginning of his career as a private 
soldier in the army of the republic, made his way as skilfully as 
if sighting, throughout, a crown at the end of the road. 


renie Clary, the daughter of a merchant at 


By his 





marriage with E 





Marseilles, he became the ther-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte. 
He then fought his way upwards to g 
Llanover, and while here laid 


During the war 


neralship, was sent by the 
First Consul as governor-general t 
the foundation of the throne 
owers, N ipoleon made 1,500 Swedish pri 


for his family. 
ugainst the north 
soners, who were forwarded to Hanover, to be disposed of ac- 
the General Bernadotte treated 


‘ording to orders of the governor. 


hese men with the greatest kindness, had all their wants attended 





7 ] ‘ 5 } } 4 4 1) 
to, looked personally after the wounded and suffering, and finally 
’ 


sent them all home to their friends. The 


: 
moment to select a king, their 


Swedes having at this 
1arch being childless, some 


1,500 Swedish prisoners directed atten- 


own mol 





of the officers among the 
, 


on to General Bernadotte as th 


valour. Soon the story of his kindness towards the suffering 


e very perfection of chivalric 





lom, and carried away by popu- 
2ist of August, 1810, 


soldiers spread all over the kir 


lar enthusiasm, the Swedish Diet, on ti 


elected General Bernadotte to be heir apparent of the crown. It 
was thought at the time that the whole affair was managed by 


Napoleon ; but succeeding events clearly proved that the French 


emperor was not only not in favour, but strongly opposed to, 
] of his ambitious general, whom he never really 





Bert t sul nt viour at thern rchs 

s so exceedingly prudent tt 1 f t that 

! l { r y va 1 i not get at n 
nto t ~ 1 cir f tablished royalty, he v 

nt to 1 y his only son to i-royal pri s Leuch 

V | 1 t ( tl ut the grar is 


million sterling, which he had been able to save from lis civil 
ist of 120, I ised by lucky commercial speculations 
l tune the late and t " have been able greatly 
pa larly t ! monarch, by his union with 

tl ldest daughter <« Prin Frederick of the N Is 
His M ty Charles XY. has a ci) st of 1,278,400 rix is 
32,6001, including all ext from his kingdom of Sw ny; te 

Noi s the more 1 st sum of 113,000 specie dollars 

yr 28,50 li se inclusive of all further disbursements for the 
I o's family is ra all, consisting of nly 

te I s, a sist { r, and thr nepi vs. An 


Diets of Sweden and 
I h f succession established at the 
Charles XIV., and to admit, as in olden times, 





" n < 
s to the thror I im ate ject of this measure is 
tel i to fay tl marria ol kine’s only daughte vith 
ldest brother of our fut Pris sof Wal w] by th 
sof Swed Norway, and Denmark would united on 
‘ lata ti probably not far distant I) 1 nt 


g a state of some 
inhabitants, claims descent from Count Wittekind, a brave 
, Who took part in the Crusades, and returning in 





1190, built himself a good strong castle at the end of a thick 


wood, which fortress was called, from its position, Wald-eck, or 


rest-corner. As their ancestor was a fighting man, so the counts 
and princes of Waldeck have stuck to fighting these 700 years, 
and have used th r sword suc ssively in the sé rvice of eve ry 

otentate in Eur > entine he «e , Elect f Hesse 
potentate in Lurope, n t excepting the serene Lit r ol esse. 
Count George of Waldeck, in the middle of the seve nieenth cen- 
tury, became field-marshal of the United Netherlands; another 
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George distinguished himself in the next generation, in the 


Austrian service ; and a Count Christian of Waldeck died as Por- | 


The rulers of Waldeck 


tuguese field-marshal in the year 1798. 
but their subjects a'so 


in latter times not only sold themselves, 
disposing, among others, of 1,225 men to Great Britain, during 
the American war of independence. Of these 1,225 faithful warriors 
720 never returned across the Atlantic, which made the illustrious 
ruler of Waldeck insist on being paid double price for tlie lost 
ones, “on account of their sufferings.’ The chief income of the 
present ruler, Prince George Victor, consists in the rents of the 
gaming-tables at Pyrmont, amounting, with andere extras, to about 
50,0007, The annual budget of Waldeck is only 435,175 thalers, 
or about 65,0002. 
WURTEMBERG. 


The King of Wiirtemberg, William I., is the Nestor of Enropean 
5 I 
sovereigns. His Majesty, born 8 ptembe r 27, 1781, is now past 


eighty-one, and has filled his throne for very nearly halfa century. 
The genealogy of his family reaches up to one Bertold, Duke 

Alemannia, who acquired by marriage certain territories in 
Suabia, in the middle of the eighth century ; and whose grandson, 


Conrad, built a big castle on the river Neckar, called Wiirtemberg, 
or Woman’s Hill, in honour of a beautiful and wealthy spouse 
Subsequently, the Counts of Wiirtemberg, the same as the C 
of Zollern, began to prosper by taking the part of the rising 
towns against the Raubritter and other unruly nobles. The 
was the south of Germany than in the north; 
stout castles, thick, bei 
blackberries all over Suabia oe Franconia. To< 
pion knights of the wealthy burghers, all the nobles of Suabia 
banded together in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the name of the union of the Flegler, or Threshers. Against them, 
five Dukes of Wiirtemberg, Eberhard I. to Eberhard V., stood 
up valiantly, the last finally succeeding in threshing the life 
of the Threshers. It was thus the dukes of Wiirtembei 
became powerful as well as useful; but, did 
adhere long to the latter quality. Succe: 1s sadly 
oppressed the poor country, le 


task 


even harder in 


with walls seven feet g¢ plentiful as 


‘rush the cham- 


under 


out 
g 


unfortunately, not 


ding sovereign 


aving it the prey of spendthrift 


mistressess and usurious Jews. Tor some time previous to the 
French Revolution, Wiirtemberg was governed very much in the 
same fashion as Hesse-Cassel is at the present moment. 

William I. is the second king of Wiirtemberg, the royal dignity 


having been acquired by his father, who joined Napoleon's Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and in consideration thereof got the title 
of king as a new year's gift, in 1806. William I. was thrice mar- 
ried—first, in 1808, by command of the French Emperor, to 
Princess Caroline 1816, to a daughter of 


of Bavaria; secondly, 


Czar Paul of Russia, who died in 1819; and, thirdly, the year 
after, to Princess Pauline of Wiirtemberg, the daughter of his 
uncle, Duke Louis. There was a spice of romance in the firs 


union, characteristic of the times. Being powerless to resist the 
order of Napoleon, Prince William, then heir apparent of Wiir- 
temberg, allowed the commanded nuptials to take but 
arranged beforehand with Princess Caroline that they wo 
live together as man and wife, the alliance not being based on 
mutual affection. The contract was carried out strictly, and as 
soon as the French conqueror’s fate had been decided at Leipzig 
and Waterloo, the singular union was dissolved amiably between 
the two contracting parties. The second marriage of the king 
with the Grand Duchess of Russia left two daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Maria, is united in morganatic ties to Count 
Alfred Neipperg, a son of the gentleman who managed to gain 


plac e 
uld never 


the affections of the Empress Marie Louise, the widow of Napo- | 


Jeon J., and resided as her husband for many years at Parma. 
The sister of Maria, Sophia, has risen higher in her matrimonial 
career, and is now Queen of the Netherlands. Of the third mar- 
riage of the king with his niece there are three children 
and a daughter, the eldest of the former, now crown prince, being 
united to a sister of Czar Alexander II. Considering these high 
family relations, the income of the King of Wiirtemberg seems 
modest. His civil list amounts to only 882,400 florins, or 73,5001., 
to which is added a sum of 244,792 florins, or 23,300/., as allow- 
ance for the queen and princes. However, the royal family is 
possessed of a very considerable private fortune, the founders of 
the house having been careful, while fighting against Raubritter 
and other evils of the world, not to forget their interests. 
Indeed, the fact that money is power has never be 
by any of the princes of Germany 


, two sons 


own 


n overlooked | 





We have omitted in the preceding account the 
Othman, which, though encamped in Europe, is Asiatic ; and the 
Pope, as having neither family claim nor succession. 


house of | 





THE CIRCULATION OF MODERN LITERATURE. 


Accorpinc to the Bookseller, the leading organ of the publish- 
ing trade of Great Britain, the press of this country brought forth 
during the last twelve months, from the commencement of Decem- 
ber, 1861, to the end of November, 1862, no less than 4,828 new 
books, including reprints and new editions. Of this number— 
to follow the classification adopted by the Bookseller—942 were 
religious works; 337 represented biography and history; 673 
belonged to poetry and general literature ; 925 were works of 
fiction; 216 annuals and serials, in book form; 61 were illus- 
trative of art and architecture; 60 commercial; 278 pertaining 
to geography and travel ; 283 law and parliamentary publications; 
129 medical and surgical works; 243 oriental, classical, and 
philological books; 191 works on grammar and education ; 


81 naval, military, and engineering publications; 157 books 
on politics and questions of the day; 104 works on agri- 


sports; and 148 books devoted 
to science and natural history. Consequently, religion stands at 
the head of English literature, and next to religion fiction ; while 
commerce is placed at the very bottom. The conclusion lies near, 
that either the great Napoleon has said something extremely 
stupid in calling us a nation of shopkeepers, or that we have very 
much altered since the days of the great Napoleon. It is not every 
nation in the world that publishes between two and three religious 
works and as many romances per day ; not to speak of poetry at 
the rate of thirteen new volumes per week, with an extra quantity 
hidden in annuals and serials, in crimson cloth and gilt edges. 
The flow of this vast stream of literature is very unequal ; some- 
times rapid like a mountain torrent, and at other periods slow as 
a caravan creeping through the desert. There is, however, 2 
constant rise and fall of the tide, returning with annual regu- 
larity. It is high water at Christmas, and neap tide during the 
greater part of the summer and autumn ; but the ordinary flood 
sets in about the beginning of September, and lasts far into the 
During the last twelve months, there were published 
works; in February, 387; in 


culture, horticulture, and field 


new year. 
in the month of January 354 new 
March, 375; in April, 426; iu May, 389; in June, 415; in July, 
337; in August, 264; in September, 169; in October, 423; in 
November, 432; and in December, 848. The greatest variation 
is caused by novels and religious works, which fluctuate more 
than any other description of literature. Whereas 169 religious 
publications were issued in December, the number fell to 41 in 
the month of August, and to 33 in September; and in works of 
fiction, including juvenile stories, the variation was. still 
creater, sinking from 233 new books in December to 46 volumes 
in August, and 41 in September. So that when the snow lies on 
the ground—or, within the shade of St. Paul’s and Paternoster 
row, the fog and mud—the great workshop of literature produces 
seven new books of fiction per diem ; after which supreme effort 
the labour of the machine begins to flag, and sinking lower and 
lower every month, at last gets reduced to the bringing forth of a 
single book in the twenty-four hours. Unlike fiction and religion, 
the current of science, law, and commerce continues its course in 
perennial order. Science flows at the rate of twelve publications 
a month ; law and blue-books run at the speed of twenty-three 
volumes in four weeks ; and commerce creeps along in the most 
regular fashion with five monthly works. In the latter respect, 
the fitful vitality of the ‘“ Row” is evidently overcome by the 
tideless force of Cornhill and the Stock Exchange. 

There seems a certain connection, not applicab!e, however, in 
| all points, between the number of books, reprints, and new editions 
published annually, and the absolute sale and circulation of the 
various classes of literature. Religion and fiction again stand 
high in the latter list ; but history and biography follow closely, and 
works of geography and travel in general hold a far larger share 
of importance than is shown by the annual numbers of this class of 
|books. Mr. Murray sold 30,000 copies of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels, at a guineaa piece, and ten thousand more at six shillings; 
| while of Captain McClintock’s work 12,000 copies were taken by 

the public ; of Du Chaillu’s “* Adventures in Equatorial Africa,” 
10,000 ; and of Ellis’s “ Madagascar,” 4,000. Messrs. Longman 
| and Co. sold 4,000 copies of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s ‘* Ceylon;” 
3,306 of the Alpine Club’s ‘* Peaks, | and Glaciers ;” 1,000 
| of C. P. Collins’s “ Chase of the Wild Red Deer ;” and 1,500 
| copies of Captain Burton’s “ Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El 
| Medinah and Meccah.” Of Dr. Krapf's “ Travels in Eastern 
Africa,” 1,400 copies were disposed of by Messrs. Tribner 
land Co.; of E. Seyd’s “ California,” 500, of Ravenstein’s 
“ Russians on the Amoor,” 800, and of the world-famous imagi- 
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nary “Travels of Baron Munchausen,” illustrated by ‘ Crow- 
) 


quill,” 3,000 copies. Considering that all these are high-priced 


works, it must be confessed that the public taste is very pro- 
nounced as regards works of travel. It is certain that there is 


not a country in the world besides England where 30,000 people 


would lay down a guinea each to get a copy « f a work on African 
f a pub- 


exploration ; or where 4,000 purchasers could be found 
lication like Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s “Ceylon,” so 
pounds and a half, 

~ However, great as is the sale and implied circulation of this 


’ 


d at two 


ympared to that of religious 


ks, it is but small as c 
works. Macmillan and Co. sold 7,000 copies of 
Archer Butler's “Sermons ;” of Mr. Maurice’s 


‘Theological Essays;” 5,000 copies of Procter’s “ History 


class of box 
Messrs. 


$8,000 copies 


of the Book of Common Prayer;’ the same number of 
Roundell Palmer’s “ Book of Praise,” published little more 
than a month ago; and 1,000 copies of “OBrien on Jus- 
tification.” ‘The increasing demand for theological works is 


singularly illustrated in the last-named book, a second edition of 
which was reprinted after being nearly a quarter of a century 
‘out of print,” and 1,000 copies sold within nine months. Messrs. 


Longman and Co. disposed of 12,000 copies of the various editions 


of Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul ;” of 


20,000 copies of the famous “‘ Essays and Reviews;” of several 
thousands of the “Chorale Book for Eagland ;” 
or “Hymn-book 


and of 27,000 


copies of the two series of “ Lyra Germanica,’ 
for the Sundays and chief festivals of the Christian year.” Mr. 
Murray sold 7.000 copies of the “ Aids to Faith,” edited by Dr. 


Thomson, the present Archbishop of York; 6,500 copies of Dr. 


Villiam Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible;” 2,000 copies of 


Dr. Hessey’s ‘* Sunday, its Origin and History ; 
Dr. Stanley’s “ Lectures on the Eastern Church,” and the same 
number of the same author’s “ Lectures on the Jewish Church.” 
A new kind of religious literature, highl 


} 


y popular among certain 
classes of the community, has of late been i 


introduced by 
Messrs. Strahan and Co., and has in a very short time risen to 
importance. 
handsomely bound and illustrated, yet sold at a comparatively 
low price, and evidently addressed to new portions of th 
population, whom the spread of education has driven upwards 


considerable The works in question are nearly all 


into the great market of literature. 
neatly bound in cloth, and selling at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
volume, are sold in immense quantities. A little work called 


“ Life Thoughts ” has been sold in 40,000 copies; “Speaking to 


Many of these small volumes, 


the Heart,” in 20,000; “‘Thoughts of a Country Parson,” in 
16,000; “The New Life,” in 15,000; “ The Still Hour,” in 
20,000 ; “The Higher Christian Life,” in 25,000 ; “The Power 


of Prayer,” 


tions in a stilllarger number of copies. 


in 67,000; and other of Messrs. Strahan’s publica- 
The demand for books 


like these seems a rather notable feature in the modern history of 


literature. 

Next to religious books, novels and other works of fiction have 
the widest sale; and the latter even stand first in extent of cir- 
culation as regards the productions of certain favourite authors. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall sold more than 100,000 copies of 
Charles Dickens’s “Nicholas Nickleby,’ and the enormous 
number of 140,000 of his “ Pickwick;” 
Trollope’s “Orley Farm” have exceeded a demand of 7,000 
More popular still than the last-named author's novels, 
and closely approaching in circulation to Charles Dickens's works 
—considering the period past since the first issue—are the 
productions of the pen of Mr. Thomas Hughes, otherwise “ Tom 
Brown.” Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have sold of “Tom 
Brown's School Days” no less than 28,000 copies, and of 
the “ Scouring of the White Horse” 7,000. Of Kingsley's “ West- 
ward Ho!” the same publishers sold 9,000, and of Kingsley's 
“Two Year's Ago” 7,000 copies. Messrs Triibner and Co. dis- 
posed of 3,800 copies of Charles Reade’s “ Cloister and Hearth,’ 
of 3,000 of the old “ Tyll Owlglass,” modernized by “ Crowquill,” 
of 2,500 of “ Reynard the Fox,” with illustrations by Kaulbach ; 
and of 3,000 copies of the English edition of Lowell's‘ Biglow 
Papers.” Mr. Bentley sold 11,000 of Mrs. Wood’s “ East Lynne ;” 
52,000 of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends ;” and 65,000 copies of Charles 
Reade’s “Never too Late to Mend;” while Miss Braddon’s 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” was dis osed of at the rate of 4,000 
copies by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. The effect of price upon the 
extent of circulation of works of this class is strikingly shown in 
the sale of Messrs Longmans recent cheap edition, at 2s. 6d., of 
Mrs. Sewell’s “Tales and Stories,” already issued in 68,000 
volumes, and that of Macaulay's “Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
published at 4s. 6d., of which 46,000 copies have been sold. 


while works such as Mr. 


copies. 
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The very large demand for sianjard works in history and 
biography is one of the healthiest signs of modern literature. 
Of Mr. Smiles’s “ Lives of the Engineers” Mr. Murray sold 6,000 
copies of each of the first two volumes, and 4,000 copies of the 
third, which was published only about a month ago. Of tl 





same author's “ Life of George Stephenson” 5,000 copies were 
sold, and of the cheaper and abridged edition, called “ The Story 
ot the Life of George Stephens 


I n,” no less than 20,500 copies were 
required by the 


public. A still more extraordinary deman 
has been for Mr. Smiles’s series of biographical sketches called 
‘Self Help,” which were sold to the extent of more than 
55,000 copies in this country alone, exclusive of a still larger 
American edition. Mr. Murray also sold 4,000 copies of Motley's 
nd History of the United Netherlands ;” 4,500 of the Rev. Mr. Bate- 
f Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta ;” 2,000 of Mr. 
John Forsters “Arrest of the Five Members;” and “ Grand 
$,000 of Earl Stanhope’s “ Life of William Pitt ; 
aud 2,000 cdépies of Rawlinson’s “ History of Herodotus.” Qt 
Mr. Dicey’s “ Life of Cavour” Messrs. Macmillan and Co. sold 


man’s ** Life 


+? 


Remonstrance ;” 


1,300 copies ; and Herzen’s “ Mémoires de I'Impératrice Catherine 

of by Messrs. Triibner and Co. to the extent of 
The list reaches its zenith in the sale of the works 
Of Macaulay's “ History” 
Messrs. Longman aud Co. sold the astounding number of 267,000 


were disposed 
£500 copie S. 

of the greatest of English historians. 
Here the proportionate sale of 
f Macaulay are 


wational works, as may be ex- 


volumes. history is striking, 


hough the volumes « reckoned separately. 
School books and other edt 
pected, are taken by the present generation in very large quan- 
tities. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. sold 30,000 copies of Smith's 
‘School Arithmetic ;” 8,000 of the same author's “ Arithmet 
and Algebra ;” 13,000 of Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury ;” and 


8,000 of Todhunter’s “ Algebra.” Mesers. Chambers’s educa- 


| 
| tional works are in very great demand, the sale of these cheap 
and useful books rising to quite extraordinary figures. Ot 
“Chambers’s Information for the People” more than 140,000 
copies have been sold in this country; and of the educational 
the gigantic number of 240,000. Previous to the Ame- 
rican war, immense quantities of these “Tracts” were als 
despatched to our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic; on 
one occasion no less than sixty thousand volumes having been sent 
to New York, to fulfil a single order. Not untrequently, Messrs 
Chambers sent as many as a hundred thousand volumes at a time 
to acertain American correspondent. The sale of Messrs. Long- 
man’s educational works is likewise very large. Messrs. Longman 
and Co. dispost d of 6,000 copies « f Contanseau’s * French Diction- 
ary ;” 5,500 of Brande’s “ Dictionary of Science ;” 3,000 of Miiller’s 
“ Lectures on Language :* 11,000 of Roget's ‘Thesaurus al 
English Words and Phrases ;” 
and 74,000 copies 
of Knowledg The fact that the same publishe rs sold no less 
than 63,000 copies of liza Acton’s * Modern Cookery for Private 
Families,” is an event which must stand quite by itself, as a set- 


30,000 of Sir J. Herschel’s “ Out 


lines of Astronomy ;” f Maunder’s “ Treasury 


off against the often-heard slander that Englisli housewives do 
not understand cooking. 
The sale of a work, as is well known, does not always repre- 
| sent its circulation, and it may be intere sting, therefore, to add to 
the above figures a few facts drawn from Mr. Maudie’s great 
| book-store, representing the largest circulating library in the 
world. Mr. Mudie is, at the present moment, the happy possessor 
of very nearly a million of books—a collection before which that 
of the famous Bodleian sinks into the shade, and that of the 
| Vatican becomes dwarfish, as far as quantity is concerned. The 
relative importance of the various classes of English literature 
shapes itself somewhat differently, a3 before given, from the point 
| of view of the supporters of this great lending library. During 
| the ten years ending December, 1862, Mr. Mudie added close upon 
960,000 volumes to his library, nearly one-half of which were 
| works of fiction. ‘To this immense collection, history and bio- 
graphy contributed 215,743 volumes; travel and adven- 
|ture, 125,381; fiction, 416,706; and miscellaneous books, 
| including religious, scientific, political, and other works, 202,157 
volumes. Of many popular works, in great demand at a particu- 
| lar time, from one to three thousand copies were taken by Mr. 
Mudie, the highest number being reached in Dr. Livingstone’s 
| Travels, of which 3,250 copics were added to the library. In 
| the opinion of Mr. Mudie, every book finds, on an average, thirty 
| readers—considerably more, in the majority of instances, as re- 
gards novels, and considreably less in the case of scientific and 
philosophical works. The most popular novels, according to the 
|experience thus gathered, have been “Tom Brown’s School 
| Days,” and “ Uncle Tom's Cabin;” and next to them, “John 
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Halifax,” ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” “Adam Bede,” “Two Years Ago,” | impossible to speak—belongs in many respects to the French 
“The Woman in White,” “ The Caxtons,” and “‘ East Lynne ”— | book-world, and may serve to indicate the public taste at the 
in a descending scale, according to the order here given. Con- | present time. At this moment, the Siecle, representative of the 
sidering the large basis on which these statistics are founded, they | ¢picier element, stands at the head of the daily press, with a ci 
are not without importance for measuring the circulation of | culation of 50,000; followed, at a good interval, by La Patrie, 
modern English literature, and the literary taste of the age. with 28,000; L’Op i Nationale, with 21,000; Za Presse, with 

Modern French literature is infinitely behind that of England, in | 19,000; Le Constitutionnel, with 18,000; the Journal des Debats, 


t 
t 
} 
A 


4 Cir- 





quality as well as quantity, though on the first look the latter appears | with 12,000; La France, with 11,000; Le Temps, the incompar- 
not to be the case. While the Bookseller brings its monthly list | ably best French newspaper of the day, with 7,000; and Le 


of four hundred, the Bibliographie de la France announces, during | Pays, with 6,000 subscribers. The bi-weekly Fig sells 
sey 


the same time, its nine hundred or even thousand new works, all | 5,000; the weekly Jilustration, 27,900; the Monde J 


fresh from the press. During the period from January 1 to De- | 22,000; and the penny illustrated paper, Journal p 
cember 20, 1862, the number of books published in France, ac- | Tous, 70,000 copies. Th bi-monthly well-know R 
cording to the Bibliographie, amounted to 11,484, which gives | des Deux Mondes has an edition of 13,000; but t J al 
exactly 957 new works per mouth. This seems a most for-|d« Dimanche, with Alexander Dumas and Co., ¢ plenty 
midable quantity of fresh literature, but it dwindles down im- | of “ Rigolboche,” an edition of 100,000 copies. The provincial 
mensely on closer examination. The French law compels every | journals of France have all a very small circulation ; the largest 
author or publisher to register whatever appears in print, and hence | two being the Jou le Char with 7,800 subs $s; and 
the merest trifles, fragments of a pamphlet, and parts of a flying | the Girond Bord with 5,000. Centralizaticn i lently 
he order of the day in Fran ven in journalism—cet ition 


sheet, are entered in the official list, and come to swell the contents 
of the French Bibliographie, far beyond the limits of the more 
modest as well as honest English Bvuoksell In reality the [o say a few words about the circulation of mod German 





France of our days produces not a third of the number of bond jive | titerature mi be u res lid not the limits of th 
books in England ; and the superiority of quality as well as | Specta he largest of supplements, } ' 
quantity need not be insisted on in view of the well-known rela- | veto. In proof of th Ss ve y be necessary to state t 
tion of imperialism to literature. The following facts, however— | there \ published within the last twelve months u ny 
collected from the very best sources, and guaranteed as such | thé rwhelming number of / , . 


— may give an idea of the circulation of modern French : 


literature. B () 0) k S 





























Tie “ Mémoires” of Guizot have reached a sale of 9,000 copies ; ’ 
] rE I { 1 tl ] of i ae 
the works of Ernest meer~she 000, an settles 1, & type s ite DR. LEMPRIERE’S MEXICO? 
class, called “ Madame Bovary,” a sale of 22,000 copies. The |. e : _— 
: an . , a __. |No two works can be at on more like and 1 inlik 
celebrated “ Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre” has been sold in . , ; ; “or : “ag sa 
s . 7 “ager i. a Ee bs each other than Dr. Li lere’s ** American Crisis and his 
$5,000; “ Le Cas de M. Guérin,” and Le NN l \ ure,” by ' 1.2.3 —— a si . 
: : : : ae Bi newly published “ Mexico. As a specimen of book-making, in 
Ed. About, in 12,000; and the notorious “I y Ernest Ae - = . . - 
. ae ies . - ’ ] , which a small portion of o nal matter swells by extraneous 
Feydeau, in 35,000 copies. The other novels last-named 42,2 aia ee 4...3, a} - ‘ a 
. : “gi a addition to a crinoline-like amplitude, the more recent work is 
author have as yet not reached a sale higher than from | ,, ae eee . 
. ‘ “ -s a : : the true brother of the former one, except that its 480 pages have 
5,000 to 6,000; but the disreputable works of Paul de Kock |, . e 4) : . ‘ 

. ‘ a far outstripped the 296 of that. As patterns of what may be 
have now an annual demand of from 2,500 to 3,000 copies. a “had ee . - 3s ; ey 
hee iene? es Tre ; called the harum-scarum style of composition, in which 
The “ Histoire de Sybille,” an ultramontane romance, by Octave cn “oi é Pe 
3 aT 7 a . . e zs _ everything turns up any W,—Ior instance, a Summary 
Feuillet, reproduce d from the Revue des Denx Mondes, has gone : a . “ , es . ie . 
- “aes we . : of Events,” narrating the installation of constitutional govern- 
since October last, through three editions of 2,000 each; and 1 pa? 4] , . was P . 

ws > : ment, followed without the sligh transition by t items 
other works by the same author have had still greater su SS, 
7 of a posting ac ose between tl 
bse op ale . eae = TRE ‘ y 
The last novels of George Sand have had only a sale of from five | , he “ Mex : trifle 1 
: ; ° . =. . - ihe Di Ico ineram 
to six thousand, showing a considerable falling-off in popularity. , em E 
é : 5 : al , Yr a. - matical, the very in 18 and 1862 
“Tt is a notable feature of the literature of the day,” writes! p )-,-. » Ic - 
niles oe : - A . | Politically and § unrenderable into 
our informant from Paris, “that really good novels, of tl ; ad P : : 
: ; 3 ae ts . " ise » since the practical character of the work m 3 it abs 
Hugo and Sand character, brought out by Lévy, Hetzel, and |, ar . 1a) 
2 : ee lutely impossible that Dr. Lempriere should have (as the g 
other first-rate publisher , have a comparatively limited sale. ost ; : 0 / 
, Pe... : * | mar of the senten would require) * considered’ his own “ notes, 
Even books are not liked the engravings of which are too fin l hee ; , : tp 
: sage a ae . . Seek a a? on en ly and s lly. rhe n work is 
on too white, satin-like paper.” The “ Memoires de Rigolboche, a “ey on ai 
= igi : : .« a : <i : moreover distinguished by a sprinkling of Spanish,—of which 
not sinning in this respect, have had a sule of above 50,000, |. ; ae ; . 
tl h tl 2 hicl it is rare to find a_ single word well-spelt,—and by 
ough the price was high. ; 3 ’ 
, I . translations fi nish, executed (no doubt for want of 
The ‘y el ditiny 7 iat “ ug ya 6 \ efrallas ” yecicted 9 ° 9 . °.7 " ° ° » on 
he French edition of Victor Hug lisérabl ss * | the writer’s supe ce), with such intelligen f familiar 
of 16.000 eonies: while 40.000 were printed at Brussels. 3.000 eonies . a2 2 . » or ma — a 
of 16, copies; while 40, were printed at brussels, ss English terms ld friend the “pillar dol and his 
* wehie -* 9O00 Prncaia : 7M) E'n ol ) ths , . . 7 . 
of which went to Italy; 2,200 to Russia; 1,700 to England, the | .ypdivisions are found m ding os “Colonnade Coin 
2AMe Y erm: r> Ri S in: 7OO te ylland. ¢ ] nm. . 4 . . . ee 
— number ” Germany Page Pons ——? * to Holland, and This much being premised, it must now be said that the spirit 
Mm) . eries Of liers’s * ist ire ] iC nsul t + » . ’ A P . . » 
4 to North America rhier Histoir a isulal eC | of the two works is so differen that one would feel happy 
pr a ( RIE Paeee ere lt. /,  —— —— 9 3 - : : : i? 
de l’Empire ” 50,000 copies were published; of Baron Bazancourt’s to accept the latter as the amende } able for the former. ware 


Kel istory of the Crimean c to 293 000. and of his |: : : . . ‘ : : , 
offi ial bi —_" Pole Crimean umpaign, <9,JUU, and of AIS | it not that Dr. Lempriere is known to be still advocating in 
‘yO » té f alg’ OU0 ¢ 1es The works « 1 : ° : : Bs . . 
history of the Italian campaign, 17 Cpe. b ‘/ London the cause of his Confederate friends. In Mexico, how 


Pxander ) S ] ‘o. se a he rate of abo O00 ner ° : . ° . » . 
Alexander Dumas and Co. sell at the rate of a t 9, per | ever, instead of suffering himself to be crammed by some design- 


annum, besides the reprod i : n im a number of hallpenny | ing Southerner, so as to present nothing but a selection of garbled 
apers : ® TO ances f Kugene Sue iY eluc il «the “ Juif : ‘ " . 
papers ; and the romances o ugen » including th Juif | facts under their falsest aspects, he seems to have opened his 


Errant” and the Mystéres de Paris,” contin to have | eyes and ears, and taken in such an amount of honest fact as 
a like annual demand. French schoo! books, on the other | disinterested Englishman was likely to receive without having 
( sngisonmal as ilkei to Tr¢ 1V nou aving 


( ave a small sale compar itl duca- nat : : > inf 
hand, have a small sale compared With our own educa- | to exercise any deep penetration. His sources of information 


iona rorks Of » celebrated “ Dictionnaire del’ loemie’ . ‘ " ' . 
tional works. f the celebrated “ Dictionnaire de l’Academi are thus in his new work entirely changed, as appear to be his 

. nm . . . : from the New York Tribune, 
and from 700 to 800 of Becherelle’s “ Dictionnaire National speaks of his “ good friend Plumb, the attaché of the American 


Francais.” As a set-off against this, the pamphlet trade is | Legation.” deprecates the absorption of Mexico by the Southern 


ly 
no more than from 500 to 600 copies are disposed of annually; prepo ions ; he quotes at length 
\ ssessions ; he quotes at lengtl 


nome f : a a a a a coe os " : , . . 
very important, quantitatively peaking, single sh S omen | States of America, warns England and France that “ if they do not 
rising to a sale of sixty or seventy thousand c 
rious print, “Napoleon III. et l'Angleterre,” 
sold in a few weeks. 
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‘ if then o- |: > . , " 
ies. OF the noto- | in a very few months so ordain matters as to secure the indepen- 
| dence of Mexico, the whole will as certainly be in the hands ol 

| the Southern States, and become a gigantic Slave state, as any 


] 
72.000 ex | ies were 


There being no real political life in France, the periodical | political proposition that was ever broached” (a sentence 
press of the country toa great extent has got into the novelistic | which the reader must co! iaritably, and not interpret as 
and family-magazine condition, and leaders and reviews are | really meaning that all poli ; 
swamped in the all important feuilleton Consequently, the cir- | : 





ropositions are to pass into the 





. a al . : ‘ = es * Noles in Mex 1861 « 1862, Politi ind Soci Consid By Charles 
culation of the chief newspapers—of “ leading” newspapers it is | Lempriere, D.C.L, Longmans . 
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hands of the Southern States, or become slave States them 
selves and looks forward, on the other hand, with a 
least 1animity to the solution f the Mexican puzzl 
being found in the suggestion of Mr. Seward, “that the Unit 
States, after obtaining proper securities and territorial] liens fro 
Mexico, shall assume the foreign debt of the republic.” § 
t 1 t whole—to those who are s ntly 1 of t 
the roughest corduroy roads ev iid d 
| iry backwoodsman—to s y it down, when { l 
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Eng lers, taken away Above all, they y fir 
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) l the creditableness of th claims of t Britis] 
f which so much has been made against tl nfor- 
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utable proceedings of one of our consuls in the Pacific; and ps 
ry indemnity was executed and enforced for crimes which in 
r cou would have been marked by the severest reprobation, 
visited punishment. (Lord Clarendon knows something about t! 
It was a private letter to him which alone prevented the eternal disg1 
of a British force appearing in the Gulf to enforce and s ipport 


a3 proceeding ; 
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f grammar) agree with Dr. Lempriere that “the policy 

t England has pursued towards Mexico is inexplicable except 

) the fact thata few individuals, official and private, con 
the action of the British Government, and publi 
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itive years of peace—V/ $ st ich and flourishi 
le,” he says elsewhet ire docile and easily managed 
three steamers on the Pacific would effectually stop al 
und ensure an overflowing treasury to any well-regu- 
la nistration.” “The present Government, though really 


ng the constitutional feeling and strength of the country, 
uk and vacillating.” Let it be encouraged, and not brutally 
let it be helped and 


F; en h 


strengthened, and not pulled down, as_ the may 
soon have s led in doing. On its banner are inscribed 
all t nciples which can assure the future progress of 
the « y=! dom of religion, freedom of the press, 
local self-government, subordination of the army to the civil 
power, the suppression of clergy and army privileges, the reduc- 
tion of the tariff, the suppression of interior duties and passports, 


ization, the encouragement of foreign enterprise in every 
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The 





reacti 


; i nartyv the T ary 
branch of industry. \ist party, on the contrary, 
| 





with it the exclusive sway of Romanism, the privile 
iscated Chu 





the clergy and army, the restoration of conf 1 pro- 
perty, the censorship of the press, a high tariff, internal duties, 
the restriction of immigration to Roman Catholic sources, and 
the establishment of a central dictatorship. In other words, the 
programme of the Constitutional Government is unmistakeably 
good, requiring only to be realized; the programme of the allies 
of the French Emperor is radically bad, requiring to be fought 





against to the death. 

But it is probably idle to suppose that Mexico can ever re- 
generate herself by her own efforts, even if fostered by European 
protection. Her ignorant and superstitious population requires 
an infusion of more vigorous blood. Her clergy, of whom Dr. 
Lempriere has no hesitation in saying that they are “the 
lowest order of pretended intellectual beings ” he ever saw, have 





so identified themselves with the cause of murder and rapine, | 


that no wholesome spiritual influence can be expected from them. 
Nothing but the inpouring of an energetic Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation, bringing Protestantism with it, under favour of the 
freedom of worship allowed for the first time by Juarez, can 
give guarantees that the evils under which Mexico 
labouring willbe put down. Let it come from England,—when 


is 


once the dread crisis of Secession is over, let it come from the 
Northern States of America. Unless rescued by the hands of 
Anglo-Saxon freemen, it is perfectly true, as Dr. Lempriere 


warns us, that Mexico must fall into the grasp of the Con- 
federate slaveowners. Solate as September last two separate 
Mexican States had been invaded Texan Filibusters,— 


Chihuahua by one Colonel Beller, under the pretext that 


by 
7 } 
he was 


hunting for Apache Indians; the town of Piedras, in Nuevo 
Leon, by a distinct baud of some 120 Americans. Are these 





secret allies of the French Emperor, or do they simply co- 
operate together by instinct, the petty manstealer with the 
huge despot, like the jackal with the lion ? 

Meanwhile there are not wanting those in France who believ 


that in the Mexican expedition, so thoroughly against the grain 
of French feeling, the Second Empire will find its doom. A 
story runs that in September last, as some French troops were 


being embarked at Cherbourg for Mexico, the soldiers discovered 


that whilst the transports which were to carry them were loaded 
with salt meat, no potatoes had been shipped for the soldiers’ 
gamelle. They remonstrated and were rebuffed, so, as file after 
file was put on board, the cry rose up “Vive la Republique,” 
which used to give us potatoes! Vive la Republique!” The omi- 
nous cry (not for the first time sent forth of late from the ranks 


of the army when displeased) had its usual effect. An instant 
telegram was flashed to Paris, asking advice, and an answer as 
instantly flashed down granting the sought-for boon. Potatoes 


were shipped on board every transport; but the soldiers chuckled 





to each other: “It is still the Republic which has given us our 
potatoes.” 
With such materials the Third Napoleon undertakes to re- 


organize Mexico, and his government is now entering into con- 
tracts for two years’ supplies of provisions for the purpose. ‘The 
last langher laughs the best,” says the French proverb. It is dith- 
cult to believe that on this occasion the last laugher will be His 
Imperial Majesty of France. L. 


DAVID ELGINBROD :—AND THE PRE 
FICTION.* 

Ir would be a great injustice to this book to call 

Sir E. B. Lytton’s “ Strange Story ;” for while 

that tale of marvel is false and pedantic sophistry, its poetry 


1 1, but essentially of 





TERNAT 


it a pendant to 


philosophy of 
tawdry rhetoric, its art rich and scenic, indee 
theatrical composition, and its drama, therefore, the drama of 
an experienced stage manager, not of a student of man,—the 
philosophy of David Elginbrod is simpleand profound, what poetry 


it has is bright and genuine, and its whole tissue is thought- | 


ful, with gleams of true art. Still the subject is the same as that 


of Sir E. B. Lytton’s book,—an attempt to weave together into | 


an artistic tale some of the supposed facts of what is called animal 
magnetism, that is, of the materialistic spiritualism of the day ; 
only while Sir E. B. Lytton thinks of nothing but pseudo-philo- 
sophy, and makes the world of mind a lurid scene of blue- 
lights and morbid passion, Mr. Macdonald lays his founda- 
tion ina striking delineation of hardy mental and spiritual health, 
and exhibite avowedly all these so-called spiritualistic phenomena 





* David Elginbrod 
3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 





By George Macdonald, M.A., Author of “ Within and Without.” 
1863. 


URAL IN| 


sease. If “animal magnetism,” as it is 
ritimate subject of art at all, and if any of 
its facts be sufficiently well attested to justify the groundwork of 
either tale, no doubt Mr. Macdonald's is immeasurably superion 
to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s. The love of nature pervades David Elgin- 
brod, though it deals partially with the nightmare of the preter- 
natural; the love of false very 
of “* A Strange St in which humanity itself seems to be 


labouring in the flush and delirium of a 


as tl 


1 perve rsions of di 


called, be as yet a le 





essence 


excitement is of the 
ry,” 


sort of spiritual scarlet 


fev er. 


| Still we do not think that the class of facts on which 


both are based h 
verisimilitude to admit of 
kind. The spell of all true fiction and 
power of exciting human sympathy. And 
bility great enough really to open a chasm between the 
reader, or, still more, between the writer, and the characters of a 
good or | ad 


of either truth or 
treatment 
lies the 


improba- 


stories ive enough 


¢ 


true artistic of 


drama in 
any 


fiction,—any improbability, in short, which, on 
grounds, will seem to many to partake of the nature of absolute 
impossibility, strikes at the very root of the charn which fiction 
of any kind ought to exercise over the imagination. This seems to 
us to be the case even with Mr. Macdonald's preternatural in- 
terests. Whether founded or not on scientific facts its assumptions 
are too foreign to the e xpe rience of ordinary human | eings to exs 
cite in them the fulness of a ready sympathy. The normal diseases 
of human nature—if we may be allowed the paradox of calling 
any disease normal, since it ought at least to be abnormal—the 
diseases, the germs of which the most healthy man always recog- 
nizes within him, are the natural themes for human tragedy. The 
we deal with 
the 


farther we go from these, the more the eccentric 
temperameuts, 
to sh connection between these 
the common human nature within And 
granting Sir Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Macdonald their rather 
problematic facts, the peculiarities of constitution with which 
d are t 
be the subjects of art, or at least of 


diseases of rare more we need the 


hand of us the 


& master 


and us. even 


they are connecte 10 unintelligible to the mass of men to 


hat best art which rests on 


the broad field of almost universal experience. The slavery of 
the will to what is called the Animal Magnetism of another may 
be a moral disease within the field of human experience. We know 


, and would not hastily deny it. Bus 


ifit be, it isa disease which bears about the same proportional fre- 


very little on the subject 


quency to the ordinary morbid states of human passion, which, say 
idiopathic tetanus, bears to the common physical diseases that 
afflict the body. It is not a condition of spirit to excite 
our sympathy, because it is not one of which we can usually 
find the germ in ourselves. The slavery of the will to 
evil motives within us is one we can all of us understand; 
but the slavery of the will to the mere arbitrary volition 
of a distant is, if a state of natural misery 


human being 
at all, a state so unintelligible to most of us, that in reading of 





we feel in a bewildered and fantastic world in which human sym- 
pathy is at fault. 

This we conceive to be the cardinal fault of David Elgi brod. 
The whole interest of the tale hinges on, we will not say an im- 
possible—it may be not even an improbable—but to most mea, 
at least, an inconceivable state of mind ;—one, outside of which 

we are doomed to remain in an attitude of speculative incredulity. 
| And this is fatal to the deepest sympathy of the reader,—and we 
are even inclined to think to that of the writer also. In the first 
book his finest powers are put forth, and the reader’s sympathy 
is completely secured. It would be difficult to draw a nobler 
picture than that of the Scotch peasant, David Elginbrod, fi 











whom the story takes its name ; but who only appears in person 
in the first book. So far, ail is health, simplicity, and sunshine, 
and yet the health, simplicity, and sunshine of a truly poetic 
imagination. Mr. Macdonald draws his peasant group as he 
draws the scenery of the Scotch fir country, with a b id t yuch 
and a true feeling for the mysterious winds of Heaven. There 
we see the simple lofty outlines springing to the skies, and heat 
the audible murmur of that wind which “ bloweth as it listeth.” 
The purpose of this part, which evidently is to give a true 
picture of physical and spiritual simplicity, of spiritual free- 
dom, and of spiritual trust, as the basis and standard by which 
|to measure the and distortion the subsequent 
conflict, is completely fulfilled. The foundation of the st 
broad, free, and noble; David Elginbrod himself is a picture not 
easily to be forgotten, and we miss him sadly from the rest of the 
story. The second book, too, opens well. “The transition from 
the severe and noble simplicity of the Scotch peasant and the bleak 
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Scotch fir country to the complex, involved, and morbid elements | separate] 
in the rich South England life and southern woods, is marked 


with true art. The pompous rich man, his sickly acute morbid 
boy, and the enervating fascination of Eupbrasia, with he. 
beauty like a “tropical twilight,” are all drawn with a subtle 
touch of a moun- 
tain top to the heavy dews of a tropical evening. But 
then, as the natural sentimental enervation, 
and vanity, and intoxicating passion gradually give place to 


We seem-to have passed from the bracing ai 
diseases of 


the preternatural disease of subserviency to magnetic influence,— 
exerted, too, by a Jay-figure-villain, in whom no one could take 
the least dramatic interest,—the natural force and beauty of the 
When the so-called exciting 
rity of cultivated 


tale seem to merge in melodrama. 
part begins, the moral interest, to the maj 
readers, ends ; 
blue-lights beginning to go up. 

Not, as we said, that there is even a glimmer 
Granting the more marvellous of the 


and we see with regret the well-known Bulwerian 
of the false 
Bulwerian philosophy. 
asserted facts of mesmerism—the magnetic fascination exerted 
from a distance, and so forth—granting, too, the supposed facts 
of spirit-rapping (of which we have never seen even the least 
trustworthy evidence)—the philosophy of such facts implied in 
this book is probably the deepest and truest. It regards them 
all as essentially morbid phenonema; and supposes the spiri- 
tual manifestations to come, from spirits indeed, but from 
very vulgar spirits, ‘the canaille of the other world;” and 
it regards true faith and love as essentially hostile to all these 
nervous excitements, as the spiritual healing power which repulses 
and defeats their morbid influence. If such diseases be at all, 
we have no doubt that Mr. Macdonald has delineated them 
truly enough. But to us the whole scenery seems melodramatic 
and we never fully recover our interest after the close of the first 
volume. Of course we have no right to say what is preternatural 
any more than what is supernatural, till we know more of what is 


natural. Still few men can avoid feeling that the sins of the sel- 
fish heart are of far wider and more universal interest than the sins 
of the over-excited nerves—no matter what may be our theory 
of the first origin of liability to such over-excitement. The later 
part of the story, too, has other defects. Mr. Falconer is 
an uninteresting and lifeless reduplication of David Elgin- 
brod. Margaret Elginbrod, delicately sketched, though only 
sketched, in the first part of the tale, is too much of a mere 
moonlight angel in the close to take hold on the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Euphrasia ceases to be personal as soon as she begins 
to repent, and Hugh Sutherland hardly ever becomes so. 
mind of the reader lingers round the first volume of the story 
with increasing regret as the melodrama expands, and returns to 
it as the only portion of permanent value in the book after the 
touching scene in which it ends. We are inclined to regret that 
Mr. Macdonald has not acted more on the fine saying which he 
puts into the mouth of the one perfect figure in the story, “ Didna 
Dawvid aye say, ‘Gie the lad time, woman. 
the Lord’s aye making ’t; the best things is aye the most plentifu’. 
Gie the lad time, my bonny woman.’” Either the two last 
volumes wanted far more “ time” and elaboration than they have 
received, or the skeleton of the tale is, as we suspect, a false 
conception. 

Still, the rare beauty of the character of David Elginbrod, the 
profound thoughtfulness and the tinge of poetry which run 
through all the finer passages of the tale, distinguish the story 
by a very wide interval from ordinary novels, and make it one 
which, even were it still more imperfect, we should be very 
sorry to have lost. 


The 


It’s unco chaip, for 


A ROBINSON CRUSOE PAINTER.* 
Mr. Hamerton has in these volumes made a very interesting 
contribution to the somewhat slender stock of artist literature. 
The narration of his adventures in search of the beautiful, and the 
means by which he was enabled to paint from nature on the wildest 
moors of Lancashire and the Scottish Highlands, in all weathers 
and at all seasons of the year, may be read with amusement, not 
unaccompanied with profit, by those who care to know anything 
of the manner and spirit in which some of our modern landscape 
painters “ go to nature.” It 
the author determined “ to put in execution plans of study 
As a pre- 


was in the autumn of 1856 that 


whose full development would require several years.” 
paratory exercise, he resolves to encamp on the Boulsworth 
moors “to study heather.” For this purpose he contrives a 


portable wooden hut, composed of panels, capable of being carried 





He A Painter's Camp in the Highlands, and Thoughts about Art. By Phillip Gilbert 
amerton, Author of “The Isles of Loch Awe.” 2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 1862. 





- and united by iron bolts. On each of the four sides 
there is a window of plate-glass. 1 


raised some inches from the ground, is carpeted, 





of this | 1e wooden floor, 





and the arched 
What cooking the 
has to do is performed by means of two spirit lamps, 


roof is covered with waterproof canvass 
author 
and a hammock, which can be easily rolled up and, suspended 
against one of the walls of the hut by day, furnishes the sleeping 
Matters being finally arranged, the painter 
moor, on the frontier line of Lancashire and 
On the sec 

’ 


accommodation. 
camps on a 
Yorkshire. 


wind and rain, but tl 


vast 
md night there comes a violent storm of 
1e hut, beyond leaking a little, answers admir- 
ably, and in a very brief time the author becomes perfectly 
settled down in his new mode of life, though he occasionally be- 


wails bis inexperience in cooking, and deplores the fatal neces- 


sity of “washing up” the utensils after a meal. Of course, an 
individual leading this species of life, and having no ox upa- 
tion that the provincial mind can comprehend, must expect to 


Mr 


suspicious gamekeepers as a poacher—the 


hear some strange rumours concerning himself. Hamerton 


was looked on by 


ask him “what he hawks Drovers visit his hut in 


furmers 


the vain hope that it may turn out to be a novel species of dram- 


shop, the women suppose him to be a teller of fortunes, and the 
children fancy him the proprietor of a travelling menagerie. The 
humour of this position dees not seem to strike Mr. Hamerton so 
much as the fact that he loses caste in the P pular estimate, that 
the rough peasantry treat him with insolence, and consider that, 
as he is independent of assistance and cooks for himself, he is 
therefore no gentleman ! This is doubtless a sad state of things; 


but matters become worse when the country people give their 
It is currently believed that the 
rth, 


He has been 


opinions on art subj cls. 
painter is land-surveying, or, as they express it in the n 
“mappin ;” but he is considered a very slow hand. 
wasting a month over a few square yards of a mountain which 


could have been surveyed in its entirety in a week by men in the 


adjacent towns; and as for painting, there are plenty of painters 
who could paint all the wood-work of a farmhouse in a fourth 
of the time that this one has spent on a yard of canvass! In 
his solitude, Mr. Hamerton did not lack for visitors, and 


occasionally these were by no means welcome. One night he 
was awakened by a loud yell close to the door of his hut, followed 


The 


hammock, and grasping his revolver, waited in silent expectation 


by a great deal of strong language. author sat up in his 
of an attack. But none followed, tle gentleman, whoever he 
might be, contented himself with cursing in a hearty and vigorous 
he 
purport and object of his midnight call fur ever a 
The occupant of the hut was apprehensive 
m the poachers or “ night hunters,” as they are there 


manner until was tired, and then went grumbling away, 


leaving the 
matter of mystery. 


of a visit fi 


called, a set of determined reckless blackguards, who go 
in gangs, well armed, and disguised, and commit with 
impunity all sorts of lawless outrages. But fortunately t! 


idea of molesting the painter never entered their heads. 


daytime visitors were so numerous as to cause the wish that 
the place was yet more lonely. The hut was the centre of 
attraction for miles round— an old woman made a pilgrimage of 
seven miles to get a glimpse of the hermit painter. Lovers made 


assignations by the hut, and on Sundays it was surrounded by 


crowds of fifty and sixty, who peeped through the windows, and 
thought themselves well rewarded if they could catch sight of 
any part of the author's dress or person. ‘Tired at length of 
these uninvited guests, and having to answer the same questions 


twenty times a day, the author hit upon a plan of always 
answering in French—a course which he found attended by the 
happiest results, and which must have proved a new source of 
wonderment to the benighted of those regions. Having finished 
the picture he intended to paint, and being generally satisfied 
with this experimental trial of camp life, Mr. Hamerton resolves 
to start for the Highlands. Previously, however, he has two 
“lifeboats” made on a plan of his own, a hint borrowed from 
The arrange- 
with 


models of the South Sea canoes in the Louvre. 

ment consists in elongated tubes of galvanized 
water-tight compartments. Each tube has its rudder—the two 
rudders being connected with a rod—on the tubes is Jaid the deck, 
roomy and steady, so as to allow of a table, easel, or chair being 
placed on it. The larger of these double boats carries a lateen 
sail. All things being ready, and having engaged a shepherd 
lad, who used to “bring the milk” to the hut on the moor, as 
servant, and packed the boats, the hut, and two additional 
tents, the author arrives at Loch Awe, and establishes his en- 
campment on a large uninhabited island in the midst of the 
most picturesque part of the loch, from which can be seen 


iron, 




















































































































































Kilchurn Castle, Ben Cruachan, Ben Anea, and tl 


of Awe. This island, Inishail by name, was formerly occupied 
by a convent of Cistercian nuns. The ruins of the chapel 
are yet to be seen, and the people of the neigh! od 
still bring their dead to be interred here. In this green 
and quiet isle the painter and his man “ Thursday” take up 
their abode. There is the hut for the master, a uare tent 
with a cooking stove in it for the man, and an 1 Crimean 
bell tent to serve as a kitchen and storehouse. In the bay tl 

‘ Britannia” rides at anchor, and the “ Conway ”is drawn up 
on the sandy shore of the island. But we cannot follow furtl 
in detail the fortunes of our author, but must pass rapidly over 
his account of how he endeavoured, by tl rid of 1 rous 
thrashings, to teach “ Thursday English, instead of th 
horrible patois of mingled Lancashire and \ hire dialects 
which that inestimable servant (who always took his chastisement 
in good part) was accustomed to employ—or how the 1 ther 
was so hot after a while as to make work next to impossible 
and bathing eight times a day and smoking endless cigars only 
available occupations—or how the author m s the acquaint- 


ance of two mysterious individuals, one ‘beard, and 


king 





dressed in a Highland coat, French sal 1 always smo 


ra swarthy yout with long 


a long meerschaum; and the othe 


black hair; who fish all night on the loeh in atiny boat, and 
eat a breakfast which would shame even Captain Dalgett Nor 
can we do more than hint how the author and tl two 


personages, being regarded as madmen by the tourists, conspire 


to frighten the latter by dressing up in outlandish costumes, and 
rowing after them to the martial strains of a cornet-a-piston 
The first volume contains numerous moving incidents by flood 
and field that will be found thoroughly readable and « 


ing. There is an account, among other things, of a 


a 
la ntertain- 


voyage on 





the lochs with the “ Britannia ”—of the painter's little farm on 
the peninsula of Innistrynich, which he established as a kind of 
dep6t, making expeditions at intervals in a thoroughly gipsy 
manner with the camp—to the bewilderment of his old enemies 
the tourists — and of a first tour in the Highlands on the 
back of an ungovernable horse, who on one occasion stopped 


rs 


suddenly, refusing to move. Turf stood t first, 
and I thought we should probably 
quarter of an hour; but the 


by my watch, during which time 


quite still a 
have a hard fight for 
battle lasted seven 
I dismounted. 


a hours 


never once 


A farmer's wife gave me a piece of bread and _ chieese, | 
which I ate in the saddle. I felt it would not do to dis- 


mount, and determined to struggle on till I or Turf should be 
fairly tired out.” all, and 
his owner, after subsequent freaks of the same kind, was com- 
pelled to get rid of him. 

All these adventures are told in aclear, frank menner, with a 
little too much self-importance and there, 
perhaps, but nothing to object to seriously, while the style of 
writing is easy and perspicuous. 
satisfactory. Not but what there is much that is original and 
striking in the “ Thoughts on Art,” but there is perpetually 


But the animal was triumphant after ant 


peeping out here 


The second volume is not so 


a sense of smarting under undeserved injuries—a morbid sensi- 
tiveness to the opinions of the unartistic world coming to the 
surface which materially interferes with the enjoyment one might 
have in following out Mr. Hamerton’s theories. In a chapter 
entitled “ The Painter in his Relation to Society,” he shows 
us with what universal scorn the painter looked 
by the world, and, to corroborate his views, brings forward 
passages from the writings of Scott, Thackeray, Balzac, About, 
and others. Dr. M’Culloch a rap the knuckles 
for an expression which does not meet with the author'sapproval, 
and is witheringly set down as a “ wandering logist.” It 
would be of no use to assure Mr. Hamerton that society has 
not that contempt for painters, as aclass, that he seems to 
imagine, because he has already made up his mind on the point, 
and refuses to be comforted. Speaking of his adoption of paint- 
ing as a profession, he says, “ Blinded by no boyish enthusiasm, 
{ knew that to give my energies to its advancement was to close 
for ever the paths of ambition, and to forfeit the respect of men.” 
In another place he asks “why people invariably behave im- 
pertinently when they see a painter at work ?” and again speaks 
bitterly of the “degrading occupation of studying from nature.” 
It would be ridiculous to reply to childish petulance like this, or 
we might point to the names of many living and dead 
painters in proof of the falsity of Mr. Hamerton’s theory. 
Let us rather see how the author, so anxious 
good opinion of his craft and its followers, 
brethren. 


1S 


upon 


gets over 


geo 


for the world’s 
speaks of his 
He tells us more than once that “ 


major ty of | 


| * African Hunting, from Natal to the Zambesi, including Lake Neami, the K la 
hari De , de. By Willis harles Baldwin, Esq., F.G.S. London: Bentley 1363 
































'artists cannot spell, 
s s at 
t I nve 
tl will 
laubs canva ims you it isa »the ol ti brus nd 
puts himself ona ng o most unpleasant familiaz 
chaffing you wittily t th ishion of his el l calling : 
you Bill or Jacl H s Mr. Hamerton using the very 
langua re whicl I such off when applied to hi l 
by society. In anot place he speaks of his less fortu 
brethren, who look at his ¢ ing ingements as they pass by 
1 th polfa ich, as “envious,” and other insta s might 
given enough had not I said already, to show tl M 
Hamerton's mat [ pain ~ not ww h hig than 
th t wi h 1 tt es to soci y- Mr Han t vill j 
not it as a complimen I we cannot he ing : 
ay ib] milarity between his writings l S 
of that “very bad painter” Haydon. Mr. H s : 
more literary power, and is generally grammatical, but we find 
the same self rtion—the same sensitiveness to uncongenial 
opinion and general combative spirit that are to | ind in t i 
works of the unfortunate historical paint He tells us t 
most needless details of his previous career, p il prowes 
and accomplishments; he is not to be confound l with t 
common run of painters; he cannot only write, but wri 
in prose or ] etry. The lands pe ¢ y poen , ‘the Is 
Loch Awe,’ were all studied from neture on the spot as carefully 
as a pre-Raphaelite background.” “ Poetic fallacy is imon to 
all good word-painting. I could not dispense wi t mys 
My poems are full of it, and my fallaci SB « 
whit less absurd than Mr. Ruskin’s, when ¢ Vv {I i” 
pieces in a matter-of-fact manner.’ 
Of Mr. Hamerton’s professional capa » are e to 
speak. His volume is not illustrated, mem s 
name in exhibition catalogues. We c him, hows 
that we shall look forward anxiously fi t 1 the 
“ Upper Gates of Glen Etive,” on whi 1¢ has been ; 
working this autumn, not only because he is, as he tells us, “ tl : 
truest painter of Highland landscape who ever lived,’ be- 
cause we are curious to see a work from the hand of one who 
describes the ‘“ Twelfth process, or finishing,’ of a picture, in 
such strange Ruskinese as the following :— 
“He (the painter) has quietly reserved a few mighty touches 
for the very last minute,—reserved them, and foreseen them, 
for long weeks or mor ths. The hour at last is come when tl vy 
are to be laid for ever on the canvass; all the innumerable 
multitude of the other touches are waiting for these latest ones, 
their princes and rulers. Then the spots of pure scarlet, and 
gold, and azure, are set in their appointed places, and the infinite 
array of the living tints about them glow and 1 thence- 
forth in the gladness of everlasting loyalty.” 
AFRICAN HUNTING. 
Tue plain-spoken title of Mr. Baldwin's book has great attrac- 
tions for us. Amid the temptations to choose a name which 
might dazzle vulgar eyes, such as “ Life among Lions,” or “* Nim- 
rod in the Land of Ham,” our author has selected a desig- 
nation which has the twofold merit of being at once simple 
and veracious, for the volume is occupied almost exclusively 
with the experiences of African hunting. During a term of nine 
years, from 1851 to 1860, Mr. Baldwin was either out on a foray, 
or was making preparations for a fresh expedition, or was recover- 
ing from the formidable effects of a former raid. In his various 
campaigns he passed through the Zulu territory, he traversed the 
Transvaal Republic, he visited Lake Ngami, a name now so 
familiar to the readers of Dr. Livingstone, and rested not until, 
after making his way across some 2,000 miles of nearly unex- 
plored country, he beheld the Zambesi itself, the second European 
who has reached the Falls, and the first who has done so from the i 


East Coast. But at all times, and in all places, Mr. Baldwin is 
simply the unpretending sportsman. 
disinclination to a * 
about thinking,’ 
of his rifle, he has the happy art of ignoring the questionable, and 
knows how to consume his own smoke. ‘The speculative Zulus, 
who can wile even a bishop into the most advanced ranks of 
rationalistic criticism, do not at all come in his way. Th 


He informs us of his early 
set task,” and if now-a-days he ever “ thinks 
or, indeed, about any matter beyond the range 


ge logical 
history of the interior of Africa, which one seems able to track so 
distinctly with the assistance of Dr. Livingstone and Sir Roderick 
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judging from Baldwin's silence, even 
he Pentateuch narratives are to 


1e character of the rock 


Murchison, may be, 
more mythological to him than t 
Dr. Colenso. He will not even tell us 














over which at the Victo the Zambesi dashes down ; whil 
yet his description of tl hemselves is a bit of fected 
eloqu nt writing. Mr. struck with x for- 
mation of the hands and he Hottentots it n lity 
of conformation leads him to indulge in ethnological pl logy 
while his linguistic contributions consist solely of the Kaffir names 
of the beasts and birds he brought down yr his last excur- 
sion. In one passage our indomitable adventw loes indeed ex- 
press hims in dubious terms regarding the Zulu Church of the 
future: but whether a native civilization is possible in his vast 
hunting-fields he leaves others to discus nd he himself ‘ 
into t Idle and is off « the spoor” of eland buff 
elephant 

But. on the other hand, Mr. Baldwin’s book is admirable aft 
ts kind. It has a life and buoyant freshness and ty 
entitle it to be termed “ A Hunting VW lay D 
in this pl consider the question 1 t future, tl 
courage, the endurance, the preset of mind, the endles f 
help, and the will that masters both man and the lower creation, of 
all of which there » abundant revelations in our author's pages 
might not be utilized in a higher ling than that of t ] 
Our business is limited to an estimate of his volume of wild 
sports; and we think we can safely predict that it will be on 
of the most popular of our Christmas publications. An im- 


mense hero with all high-hearted boys Mr. Baldwin will most cer- 


tainly be 


Mr. Baldwin was born a hunter. He was quite master of tl 
situation w! following the harriers in his sixth year. In order 
to put down the vagabond propensity, schooling countine- 


in the Scottish 
; 


nomadic impulse was not to be 
work in this country, and at length the publica- 
led Mr. Baldwin to select South 


house, then farming Highlands, were all 


vain. Th restrained by any out- 
of-door or indoor 
tion of Gord 
Africa as ther cr 


hunter’s life on a grand scale. 


n Cumming’s book 
n in which he would make his first essay of the 


Despatch, in more than one sense, 


is the soul of hunting; and Mr. Baldwin had scarcely been in 
Natal three weeks when he started on his “ first hunting expedi- 


proved fatal to seven out of nine white 


tion,” an expedition which 
i ’ while the two 


men who set out “in all the ardour of enterprise,’ 


survivors returned, enervated and prostrated, after months of 


insensibility in Kaffir kraals. 


Exposed by day to a scorching sun, passing the night in a 


soaking reed-house, now in a boat, and all but upset by a 


revengeful sea-cow, now aroused just in time to avoid the 
headlong charge of a mighty buffalo, now, after a three-miles 
chase on foot, assisting in the rolling over of a huge elephant 





and then, after a slight refection, doing nine miles more in pur- 
suit of a troop of the trunk-bearers—not to speak of other perils 
and fatigues—we are not greatly surprised to hear that even Mr. 
returning to Durban 
was lifted out of the 


1 


His recovery was scarcely com- 


Baldwin's strength breaks down, and on 
after an absence of 
waggon more dead than alive. 
plete at the 
again he weighed only some five stone eleven pounds. 


some two months, he 
t about 
But 
then he and lis lamented associates had bagged 55 sea-cows, and 
one elephant! Was the purchase really worth the price? 

It is very difficult to say which of the nine chapters of 
African Hunting is the most thrilling in its interest; but to 
bush on 


end of a year, and when he first began to g 


ourselves the most striking narratives are those of “ the 
fire,” p. 296; of our author's being deserted by all his Kaflirs, and 
left, during a night of 14 hears! an unknown desert, 
with only the companionship of a waifchild, whom in compassion 
he had purchased, to save him from death or slavery, p. 255; of 
his splendid pursuit of a noble giraffe, which he succeeds in 
bringing down, while he himself is chased by a herd of buffaloes, p. 
223; of his escape from a ferocious elephant which he had 
wounded, p. 213; and finally of his adventure with a lion, 
p. 424. 

The special geographical charm of the volume is contained in 
the ninth chapter, which opens, April 17th, 1860, some 450 miles | 
from Natal, and in which, as already indicated, we follow Mr. 
Baldwin over ground where Englishmen had never set foot before 
to the Zambesi. On the 18th of May the author reached “ Gor- 
don Cumming’s most northerly point.” On the 19th July, after 
manifold hardships, which are, however, the normal occurrences | 
in Mr. Baldwin’s journal, he found himself at Mateste with * but | 
little idea of his whereabouts.” He could not, among his ten | 


Kaffirs, get any reliable information from straggler or camp fol- 


alone, in 





four days off, said one, another 


month's journey, while a third declared 
By the 24th of July he 

K“name arrace h ti ~all ] ” “he 
came across the nation calling themselves Batokas;” “ horrid 
I as Dr. 


The Zambesi was on! 
was at least a 
he had never heard of any such river. 


i lower. 


ifirmed it 


Livingstone has previously told us, w.th their 





four front teeth knocked out, that they may look as like oxen as 
possible. From these no guidance could be obtained. and our 
traveller began to despair. But at last, leaving waggons behind, 


he set out on foot on the Ist of August. 


“ 


He walked all day and 
lowards morning he heard the roar of the Fa!!s.” 
and he never rested till, just before 

nie 


down within 500 yards of the river. 


all night. 
daybreak, he threw himself 

He had his reward. The 
Falls far exceeded what he had been led to expect, and his more 
in measuring distances has enabled him to correct 
of Dr. Livingstone as to the 
ugh which the river, a mile in width above the Falls, 


practised ey 
the under-estimate width of the 
orge, thi 


forces its way so grandly. 


No one will accuse Mr. Baldwin of vanity in making the 
following entry in his journal :—* 9th August—I had the honour, 
yesterday, of cutting my initials on a tree on the Island, above 
he Falls, and just below Dr. Livingstene’s.” The two travellers 
met at the Zambesi, and it is somewhat curious that the mis- 


sionary informed the sportsman that on that tree only had he 
cared to carve his name, in the course of his African explorations. 
ire to be met with in this book 


reading, 


Not a few episodes, so to speak, 


of wild sports—all well worth and dashed off with 
vigorous hand and clear sight, some of them, indeed, indicating 
very high descriptive talent, and all the more striking from the 
fact that 
Bald wi 


po wder 


they were written amidst the fatigues of Mr. 


1's wanderings, and often with a mixture of tea and gun- 
failed ! 
of the various tribes of Kaffirs—the 


Of this character are the notices 
wretched Masaras, the mild 
Amatongas, who keep no catile through dread of neighbouring 
Rob Roys, 


chronic war. 


ink having 


others whose existence seems one of 


and several 
Very touching, too, are the sketches of the stray 


children whom he picked up and speaks of, as he treated them, 


with much kindness ; and scarcely less so those of the poor desert 
women, who were on some occasions hunted down, but not hurt, 
in order that they might guide the thirsty caravan to some well 
or wa’er course. 


} 


Among other Kaffir chiefs, Mr. Baldwin became acquainted 


witli the Sechele who was baptized by Livingstone. 
hunter, acting the part of the Good Samaritan, brought back to 
him his daughter, whom he found wearied and footsore, and, as we 
gather, deserted by her husband, an Englishman. 
Sunday like a Scotch Covenanter, and says long grace at all meals. 


In fact, our 


Sechele keeps 


But Mr. Baldwin complains of being treated ungratefully by him 
—certainly no canny Scot could drive a harder bargain—and was 
not very favourably impressed by this specimen of Scoto-African 
Christianity. He almost questions the chief's sincerity ; we prefer 
not to judge, and though no admirers of the secular rule of mis- 
sions, we are, on the whole, not much distressed by our author's 
statement that Mr. Moffat has the Kaffirs, Sechele included, 
‘under his finger and thumb.” 

Our space will only allow us to give to Mr. Baldwin our 
valedictory thanks for the spirit-stirring and withal wholesome 
entertainment his most graphic volume has afforded us. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———<— 
( h Questions. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Snow.)—This is ar I 
ibundant crop of Nonconformist publications which have | i 





d forth by the re-occurrence of the two-hundredth anniversary oi 


the Black Bartholomew. It consists of a collection of essays, some of a1 
historical and some of a critical character, the latter 


+ 


? 
being directed 
tain l 


mainly against cer portions of the Prayer-book of the Establish 
Dr. Parker writes with remarkable moderation, but his argu- 

Per- 
l 


k is the closing chapter, which 


Church. 


ments are not specially noticeable either for novelty or for force. 


haps the weakest part of the whole | 


| consists of a number of vague observations on Bishop Colenso’s work on 


the Pentateuch. 
A New Pant mime. 
Although Dr. Kenealy does not give us 


3y E. V. Kenealy, LL.D. (Reeves and Turner.)— 


any intimation of the fact, we 


volume is more than a revised and enlarged 


we mistaken if this 
edition of a work which appeared under the same title some years ago 


It is a quasi-dramatic poem, constructed apparently upon the model of 





Goethe's Faust ; and it may certainly lay claim to be regarded as an ex- 


rk, for it is one of which, we confess, that we are entirely 


traordinary w< 


le to make either head or tail. It is a bulky production, consisting 


of nearly of which we are willing to concede 


GUU pages, to every one 


that its author may possibly attach some kind of meaning. Dr. 
Kenealy plumes himself upon the fact that 


his book is “ cayiare to th 
















































































































































































































































































































general.” He tells us that it can ad appreciated by the wise useful history. I the period from the peace with the United 
1ed, for whom al n; and warns from criti- | States in 1815, to the final extinction of the Corn- laws in Feb., 1849, 
c it every one “ who cannot the author's soul This we | and contains ppen e of 1861. 
freely confess that we are unable t so that 31 to be | Mr. Knight may fairl his 
1 at that we should have t] 3 that arduous task t su 
book is, from beginning to end, a mass 3 astou x rign Flindersland and St volumes 
ever was printed. ‘Bentley.)—Mr. Jessopis, as he takes go hea t umbridge 
Versicles from the Portfolio of a Sexa un and Co.)— | man, who went to Australia for some reason which is not ly 
We gather from an advertisement appended to tl that it is the | #pparent, at a ti 1 there is nothing in his book to en t 
work of Mr. Robert Rockliff, Liverpool, who published some time | determine with 1g like accuracy. He appears to have landed at 
a translation from Yriarte’s “Literary Fables.” This gentleman | Sydney, whence led by sea to Melbourne and Adelaide, and to 
writes verses with considerable fluency vigour, his most successful | have spent some time at the last-named place. On the strength of this 
productions being in a aoe style, minds us of some of Hood's passage he pr is to give a description of the sot 
poems. Itis rather unfortunate Rockliff should be himself | Australia, under the of Flindersland; and whi 
aware of this similarity, and should have attempted to make it still tralia he went some d -@ up the country into at 
closer by the perpetration « f a number of puns, all of which are simply calls Sturtland ; As might be expected from the exceedi 
pitiable. In spite of this mistake, however, the volume does Mr. Rock- | opportunities of becoming acquainted with the country 
liff considerable credit, and goes far tow ifying the favourable | Jessop enjoyed, his first volume, which deals with 
opinion which, he tells us, was passed some time ago ons F his | flimsy and unsubst intial to an almost incredible and quite 
productions by Maga herself. degree. It is chiefly remarkable as containing some very strong—and, 
The World of Phantoms. (Hardwicke.)—This is a rather singular | “° have papas undeserved—expressions of opini a 
roduction in heroic verse, the object of w t is not easy precisely | ‘7° aa « ene nts, the members of wh Mr. Jessop 
to define. It is about mesmerism; and it b th a violent attack cuesasvens neS as g rant, violent, and needy men,” exh rs 
ona professor of that science; but we c¢ r ourselves that which are “r ag", “Segg™ quarrelsome, coarse, and fo @ 
we have succeeded in making out what are the author's real opinions on | °° ad vermis ape dea neat ans author had, st lest, som @ 
the subject. We confess that we have onl; 1 one half of » poem ; yo Lit describes. Tl . st interest chapters in oo 
f hen, after wading conscientiously through the first of the two those which contain the results of his inquiries into the ¢ ms ol t 
3s of which it is com} xt its close upon the fine | "Ve trib Ace . th Australia is the queen of the 
lai | Australian colonies; bu 5 he a one of which ppears to 
y ‘’Tis meet sucl uy livan have had any real expe », we are, perhaps, justified in g 
The sole attention of each know | that, did he know more of ith Wales, he might not ha‘ ised 
we conceived that we might be excused from going any er. We do | it quite so vigor as he has done. We must add that Mr. Jess 
not think that we have done the author of Zhe World of Phantoms any writes in a resolutely affected style, which materially detracts m the 
injustice by this omission; but, if we have, we must leave it to wl value of wh iteve r information his volumes contain. 
repaired by the charitable reader. | The New Forest se. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This 
Songs on Italy, and Other Poems. By Caroline n. (Hard- | Y°TY handsome book, all the glory of bev a 
wicke.)—The authoress of this volume ars to be a lady who, having toned and glazed } vp J heap: illustrations, conta l 
succeeded in obtaining a personal interview with that most persecuted aocouns, topograpaical, Bistorioal, and descriptive, of 
of Garibaldi, has thought fit to celebrate her triumph by comp between s ae mn A und the River piece 
ing a quantity of very feeble verses to her “ Dear G r as she _—- of Edward L's 5 Sm, : we od the b yandaries « ' 
thinks herself justified in calling him. The quality of her poetry may | ™- Wise appears t nee eae. ee: OO eee 
7 judged by a single spec ‘imen— areas th _ = a pleasant mann 
“‘ Though he lies thus pale and wounded ‘onscapeotenn matt “y o veEy pees illu 
I would rather far be him. buted by Mr: xr Crane, whi ure lavishly scattered 
Stretch’d upon that humble pallet, the volume. The k seems to be specially designed for ’ 
In the fortress prison g i | pre sent, a purpose which it is admirably adapted to fulfil; nor, but for 
gg bapa pt ve de | ledier unit sauiitiadn 4 mp fail to be a most acceptable 
Than the abject crowd az } to any one who may Intend to pay a visit to the district 
Who to Frat *e concessions n | describes. 
Mrs. 2—Phillipson has enhanced the value of her patriotic | lower and Fruit Decorati 3y T. C. March. (Harrison 
13 by the addition of several p ellaneous sub jects, | the visitors to the Int srnational Exhibition will doubtless remem 
one of wabioh. ‘On the Death of a ee so intensely ridi- | Very beautiful specimens of table decoration, composed of 
culous as to be almost sublime. ; | flowers, exhibited by Messrs. Dobson and Pearce. <A very us¢ 
Lectures on the Epistle to the Philippians. By Charles John Vaughan, treatise has just been published by the inventor of these 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, &c. (Macmillan . Vi 1an’s rare ex-| Which their construction is explained so clearly that it can 
cellence as a preacher is so universally acknow that it is not | to be intellig mn to the most ordinary capacity. Th 
necessary for us to domore than record the appearance of a new vol- employed by Mr. March in his decorations are, for the most part, ve 
ume of sermons from his pen. In the present work Dr. Vaughan con- | 5} le and readily procurable; and he has certainly show1 


on former occasions, f 


lopted 
yn tal tl 


tinues the practice which he has already a 
prefixing to each lecture a literal translati 1e original Greek « 


ts subiect. 


the paragraph which forms i 
states that he wishes to imply no sort of disparag« 
ized ls “a standard 


izea iS 








version, which he regards as a 


language, and a specimen of gre sim} any reconstruc- 
tion of which would, he thinks, be atten more evil than 





good. 





Fore tgn Desserts for English Tables. By the ‘ Everybody’s 
Pudding Book.” (Bentley.)—This is a collection of recipes for dessert 


dishes, preceded by a rather lengthy preface, of 1 the author is, we 


have no doubt, not a little pr ud. 
a recompense for the toils that have been undergo 
the 


He professes to regard the dessert as 


me 


at dinner—as the 


previous phases of 


the baser 





time when “ having struggled manfully throu 


t ted and driver 


defe: 1e 





he repast, and having 





victory and its fruits eel us for our Nor is his humour 
inferior to his imagination, as appears from a statement that the English 


dice s on l ) 


have a preju against flower 
notion of approving of 
heartily hope that the 

The Parlour 
manual of instructions on 
At the close of his preface the author 


le, because they have n 


th 


are better 


anything 
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recip eS 
Gardener. Sampson, 


the house ct 











on a plain glass stand may be 
1ament than the rarest exotics 
in massive silver. Mr. 1 deserves the thanks of the F ywer- 
und economical public for he 
clear description of it which he has just placed within their r 
We have also received the fourth volume of Chambers's E. 
to “GON ;” Signor Volpe’s Italian 
blishec the of Eton College; 
Martin (Longman and Co.), an elementary Eng- 
based upon the analysis of sentences; A Lett 
Manchester (Simpkin and Mar 
alienated a private chapel belongi 


ymmonest flowers arranged 
of 
Mare 


ce 





effective for purposes ori 
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only 


1@ very 


no for his invention, but also 
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pe Ti I, 


| extending from “ ELE 
| (Triabner and Co.), pt 
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u for use f 


English ci ourse, 
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lish grammar, 


: > oY >: : 
Samuel ¢ rompton to the Bish op of 
witl g 





havi 


charging him 
Manchester Deaf and Dumb School and Blind Asylum, and h: 
it a parish church; and a small pamphlet entitled A Few 
Remarks on Golf (W. and R. Cl 
Information for the People.” Among rep 
Whites Natural Hist ry of Selborne, 
which forms one of Bell and Daldy’s series of f pocket volum 
of edition of De Q uncey’s Works (A. 
nd edition of Sir G. C. Lewis’s J 
of the Romance La S 
from the first edition, which was publi 
mas book, published by S , Low, 


lor 
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n id , containing all 
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that his readers’ “way may be as tl speare’s songs and about a dozen of his sonnets, with illust 

ol in this little volume has been John Gilbert ; and a two-shilling edition of Lever’s O'Doi 

health and honour they may enjoy the various ns tl Adamic | man and Hall). 

instincts for beauty may lead them to plant and tend.” London : Printed by Joux CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Pt 
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